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CONSERVATION OR DEVASTATION? 


By HENRY KLONOWER * 


ONSERVATION education must become an integral part of the schooling of American 

boys and girls. The most effective, and certainly the most expeditious procedure to 
realize this objective is to educate teachers in the basic philosophy underlying such a 
program. This is the purpose of the Second Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers to be conducted at The Pennsylvania State College through two three-week 
intensive summer sessions, extending from June 30 to July 19 and from July 21 to August 
9, 1947. The Laboratory will be conducted along lines 
similar to those followed during the conduct of the First 
Laboratory which was in the nature of an experiment 
in the field of teacher education as it applies to the con- 
servation program. Both the First Laboratory and the 
Second Laboratory have been made possible by the 
generous support provided by Departments of State 
Government, including The Pennsylvania Game and Fish 
Commissions, The State Planning Board, and the De- 
partment of Forest and Waters; conservation groups 
throughout the State, including The Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, etc.; individuals interested in the over-all 
program of conservation and certain Educational Founda- 
tions which have provided financial support. 

The First Laboratory enrolled sixty-eight selected 
public school teachers. ‘ These teachers were recom- 
mended by their superintendents as potential leaders in 
the field of conservation education. Each was granted 
a scholarship. The success of the First Conservation 
Education Laboratory convinced the sponsoring groups 

aes that in carrying out a combination field and research 
HENRY KLONOWER project for the education of teachers in this much 
neglected area of fundamental values, a substantial con- 
tribution was made to the teacher education program. All those who participated in 
the program believe that they can render further service in this significant movement 
through a Second Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers. 


But there is also the imperative need for developing a recognition of the moral con- 
notations of the conservation program aside from a consciousness of the need to conserve 
natural resources. A people cognizant of the trusteeship incident to preserving the natural 
resources of a country and passing them on to the next generation can be described 
truthfully as a moral people. The gifts of nature are not inexhaustible. When properly 
used, they serve mankind. Such gifts can be indefinitely perpetuated. Waste, ruthless 
devastation of natural resources are not indices of character. The urgent demand for 
conservation education and the education of teachers to carry out such a program has a 
far deeper significance than the preservation of game, fish, forests, minerals, and soil. 
Such a program must also have as its objective the awakening of a moral consciousness 
and the inculcation of the responsibility that each citizen must share in his temporary 
use of nature’s gifts. This fundamental philosophy can be taught as any other subject in 
the curriculum is taught but it will be taught better if teachers are better prepared. The 
education of teachers in the field of conservation is the first step in the direction of 
achieving the right attitude of mind toward the conservation of the moral, spiritual and 
physical resources in a country where citizens are free. 


The teacher education program in Pennsylvania takes another step forward. The Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers will be a recognition 
of the imperative need for a widespread knowledge in this field. Teachers will receive 
instruction through actual visits to forests, mines and farms; through association with 
eminent specialists in the field of conservation; and through actual demonstrations in 
the teaching of conservation. The various organizations, individuals, and others who 
have generously given of their time and funds in support of the Second Conservation 
Laboratory for Teachers feel that it is a privilege to make this contribution to such a 
significant project that will vitalize the entire instructional program through a more en- 
lightened point of view which the teachers themselves will acquire. 


* Director of Teacher Education and Certification State Department of Public Instruction. 
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TOO MANY HUNTERS—TOO LITTLE GAME 


By ROGER M. LATHAM 


ESSIMISM seems suddenly to have be- 

come an endemic trait of a large pro- 
portion of the hunters of Pennsylvania and 
most of the other states. During the past 
season, it was forcefully and painfully dem- 
onstrated to them that the numbers of gun- 
ners in the field had reached a. magnitude 
incompatible with the available area of hunt- 
ing territory and with the existing game 
supply. It was particularly disheartening 
to those who were privileged to continue 
to enjoy their sport through the “lull’ 
years of the war when hunters were com- 
paratively scarce. There were few com- 
plaints the first day; nearly everyone who 
hunted in the better farming regions man- 
aged to see a good supply of game if he 
were lucky enough to find an unoccupied 
field or wood patch. Many killed their two 
ringnecks or four rabbits within a_ short 
distance of the car and within a brief period 
of time without benefit of dogs. The sec- 
ond day was still good, and a hunter with 
a reasonable amount of luck and a lot of 
energy could get some shooting. But, by 
the third day, the farm fields had been so 
thoroughly combed by group after group of 
hunters, that both birds and rabbits were 
conspicuous by their absence. The remain- 
der of the season in these highly agricul- 
turized areas was typfied by boundless hunt- 
ing but little shooting. This was the story 
in the farming regions, but it was somewhat 
less discouraging in the “hill country.” There 
the rabbits, squirrels, and wild turkeys have 
greater protection, and can escape more 
easily than the hard-pressed game in the 
open fields, But, because the game is harder 
to find and harder to kill, and because the 
mountainous areas are farther from the large 
centers of population in the state, the hunt- 
ing pressure there is much less pronounced 
than in the “ringneck country.” 


Nevertheless, discontent was a common 
ailment in any part of the state, and the 
Game Commission was held responsible, 
either wholly or in part, by many for the 
deplorable situation. Many were vociferous 
in their criticism, but few offered construc- 
tive criticism, that is, few were able to sug- 
gest workable remedies. Others had ideas 
which, in their opinion, were veritable 
panaceas for the problem, but which, in 
the light of present knowledge, were abso- 
lutely unworkable. In order to explain why 
certain theories are unsound, why certain 
practices will not work, and to offer some 
suggestions in their places, this article has 
been written. 

The problems briefly stated in the title: 
too many hunters—to little game becomes 
in actuality but one, because in the United 
States with its freedom and _ individual 
rights, it would be indeed foolish to try to 
limit the numbers of hunters or to differ- 
entiate between one man and another. (This 
very idea was suggested to the writer by 
a disgruntled hunter during the past season. 
He suggested that the license sale be limited 


on a “first come, first served” basis, but 1 
wonder what the reaction would be if this 
suggestion-maker should be one of the 
many thousands of unlucky persons who 
were too late to buy a license?) The in- 
creased number of hunters is a potent fac- 
tor in the problem of wildlife management, 
but not one which will be regulated or con- 
trolled by mere rulings or even by legis- 
lation. It is possible that the post-war in- 
crease in gunners will gradually subside as 
it did following the last war, but, on the 
other hand, shorter working hours and 
greater incomes which are the aims of 
American labor will permit more time and 
money for outdoor recreation, so that the 
total may not see so great a reduction as 
would be expected. 





Our workable problem then is to increase 
the amount of game which can be cropped 
by the hunters, and to preserve and main- 
tain a breeding stock which will be capable 
of producing this shootable surplus for each 
successive season. Hunters have many ideas 
as to how this can best be accomplished. 
The writer should like to discuss their 
different views, one at a time, point out 
some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, and offer some ideas of his own 
while doing this. 

The “cure” offered most often by the 
average hunter is that of stocking game 
in greater numbers. The statement, “The 
Game Commission should stock more rab- 
bits,” or “more ringnecks,” or “more tur- 
keys,” etc. is repeated thousands of times 
each year. But, most of the persons sug- 
gesting greater releases of game do not 
realize the mechanics, the cost, oftentimes 
the futility, and sometimes the impossibility 
of such plantings. Let us discuss each im- 
portant game species separately, and try 





to determine whether large-scale stocking 
is practicable for each. 

The cottontail rabbit is the number one 
game animal in Pennsylvania, first, because 
more are killed each year than any other 
kind of game, and, secondly, because more 
persons hunt for “bunnies” than for any- 
thing else. The cottontail is our mainstay 
and, year after year, it has continued to 
supply a magnificent amount of recreation 
(and meat) for the hundreds of thousands 
of confirmed rabbit hunters. And, because 
of its importance, cottontail management 
should be, and is, one of the major respon- 
sibilities of the Game Commission. At pres- 
ent, the Commission is protecting and aiding 
the cottontail to reproduce itself in many 
ways. It offers protection against its na- 
tural enemies by paying bounties on some 
of the most destructive predatory species— 
the foxes, great horned owl, and the weasel; 
it provides for live trapping native rabbits 
on grounds closed to hunting (cities, towns, 
institutional grounds, parks, etc.) and their 
release upon open hunting territories; it 
imports wild-trapped rabbits from Mis- 
souri, at the hunter’s insistence, to restock 
depleted areas; it carries on a continuous 
program of land management, on its own 
and other lands, to improve the habitat of 
the cottontail and to increase the carrying 
capacity of the land; and it controls the kill 
by means of seasons and bag limits, and at- 
tempts to prevent illegal rabbit killing 
through its game laws and enforcement 
staff. 

Let us analyze the dividends accruing 
from our rabbit stocking program. For some 
years, following research studies on the 
subject, the Commission was opposed to 
importations of cottontails from the western 
states, but pressure from large numbers of 
license holders has forced it to continue the 
practice against its better judgment. Why 
are these importations not worthwhile? 


The annual kill of rabbits in Pennsylvania 
has averaged about 2,500,000 for the past 
several years, with a high of about 4,000,000. 
It has been fairly well agreed that the an- 
nual take by hunters represents about 40 
per cent of the rabbits alive on November 1. 
If this is true, then about 3,750,000 rabbits 
survived the average season. By April 1 
when the breeding season gets seriously un- 
derway, there should be at least 2,560,000 of 
these animals left to reproduce, assuming 
that predation and other factors may ac- 
count for a 33 per cent mortality over the 
winter. Life history studies have shown that 
a female rabbit is capable of producing a 
minimum of three litters, averaging five 
young each, in a single breeding season from 
April through August. If this is the case 
and if half of our 2,500,000 breeders are 
females, then the reproductive potential is 
18,750,000 progeny. With no mortality, there 
should be over 21,000,000 rabbits in the 
state by hunting season, but we know that 
in reality there are only about 6,000,000. 
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public shooting is allowed; right, Game Protector Mark Motter, Dauphin County, about to 
0 


release several ringnecks. 





This means that from some cause, or causes, 
we have lost 15,000,000 rabbits during the 
spring, summer, and early fall. So actually, 
our 2,500,000 breeders only increased them- 
selves one and a half times, and each female 
was responsible for only three of her off- 
spring reaching maturity. This year 70,000 
rabbits are being imported from the state 
of Missouri for restocking -purposes. We 
know from past studies that mortality in 
these animals is high, for they oftentimes 
arrive in poor condition because of the long 
time spent in transit, because they are placed 
in a strange environment in midwinter, and 
beceuse, thus weakened, they fall easy prey 
to a variety of predators. At the very best, 
the survival would not reach 50 per cent, 
and in many cases it is probably much lower. 
But for the purpose of demonstration, let us 
assume that 50 per cent survived until the 
beginning of the breeding season. We now 
have 35,000 stocked rabbits of which 17,500 
are females. If these do as well as their 
wild cousins, they should produce 52,500 
young for fall shooting. Assuming that the 
35,000 adults all live until fall, which is 
hardly possible, we should have a total of 
87,500 more rabbits than we would have 
had if none had been released. If these 
87,500 are scattered evenly over the state, 
we find that our original 70,000 imported 
rabbits could have provided us with one 
rabbit for each 315 acres for the opening 
of the hunting season. - 

The fact that we realize only one rabbit 
for each 315 acres from our investment of 
75 to 100,000 dollars of the sportsmens’ 
money should be convincing enough for any 
hunter that the practice is unsound, but 
that is not all of the story. It has already 
been pointed out that, if environmental 
conditions are optimum, our own wild 
rabbits should exceed 21,000,000 by hunting 
season, but that we have a mortality of 
about 15,000,000 during summer and early 
fall. Any improvement of range conditions 
would increase the carrying capacity of the 
land, and this would automatically save part 


courtesy Harrisburg Evening News. 


of the 15,000,000. Thus, our problem is one 
of carrying capacity, not a lack of breeding 
stock. If our own native rabbits are pro- 
ducing three to four times more rabbits 
than we can hold on our land because it 
lacks certain essential habitat, or ecological 
requirements, then what is the sense in 
stocking a few paltry thousands more to add 
to the difficulties? By this we mean that 
one-third, or less, of our present native 
breeding population would be capable of 
providing just as many rabbits for fall 
shooting as our present supply does, and 
to increase this already superfluous stock 
with expensive importations of rabbits of 
questionable value is ridiculous. 

If the scarcity of rabbits can be blamed 
upon gun pressure and/or a lack of breed- 
ing stock, why did we not see a remark- 
able recovery and increase in cottontails 
during the war years when the amount of 
hunting and the number of rabbits killed 
were both much reduced. 


Nearly everyone has noticed the large 
numbers of young rabbits that can be seen 
during July and August of any year. The 
farmers report chasing many of them from 
the grain and hay fields during harvest, the 
gardens and lawns of the towns and cities 
have their share, and the roads at night 
become regular playgrounds for the young- 
sters. But, for every one that lives until 
November. 1, there are about four that die 
before that time. 

Proof for the above statements can be 
demonstrated many places in the state. For 
example, a sizeable portion of the Cumber- 
land Valley in Franklin County was closed 
at the beginning of the war as an ordnance 
depot. The highly-cultivated, heavily-grazed 
dairy farms which had provided poor shoot- 
ing for years were permitted to grow up 
into weeds and briers. Within two years 
time, the Game Commission was able to 
trap better than 2,000 rabbits from the area 
during the winter, and no rabbits from 
Missouri, or elsewhere, were stocked upon 
it. And, during each successive winter, ap- 






proximately the same number have been 
live-trapped and distributed in open hunt- 
ing territory. Here is an example of the 
survival of a part of our lost 15,000,000 
when the habitat was improved. If all 
farming in the state were discontinued for 
a period of three to five years, and the 
various weeds, briers, and brush permitted 
to grow untouched, it is almost certain that 
our rabbit populations would be increased 
many, many times. It would probably equal 
or exceed the fabulous rabbit crops found 
in the Middle West a few years back 
when thousands could be killed by driving 
them into nets spread across the ground. 


Should we expand our program of live 
trapping and transfer of wild rabbits within 
the state? No, although there is much good 
accomplished by removing these animals 
from town and city where they do an ap- 
preciable amount of damage to vegetable 
gardens and shrubbery, the real purpose of 
the program—to increase the numbers of 
rabbits upon open hunting territories—is 
not being accomplished because of the rea- 
sons already outlined for the Missouri im- 
portations. 


The sensible, and only, approach to this 
problem of increasing our supply of rabbits 
is one based upon the ecological require- 
ments of the species. Our great loss during 
the summer and early fall (juvenile mor- 
tality) is principally the result of a com- 
bination of two factors—too many preda- 
tors. and/or too little protective cover 
Speaking hypothetically, cover would not 
be a basic requirement of cottontail habi- 
tations if predatory species were non-ex- 
istant, but this would be an almost im- 
possible state to attain as well as being 
a very undesirable one. If all cottontail 
predators were eliminated, then not only 
would the rabbit increase to obnoxious 
hunters, but other destructive rodents would 
likely do the same. Therefore, the intelli- 
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gent solution seems to be a reduction and 
control of the rabbit’s natural enemies with- 
out excessive cost or the extirpation of any 
species, and, at the same time, the vig- 
orous execution of a statewide plan of 
habitat improvement (land management). 
A description of the mechanics of such a 
program will be given in a later section 
of this paper. 


Ringneck Pheasant 


Probably our second most controversial 
game species is the ringneck pheasant. There 
are three separate regions within the state 
wherein the pheasant has proven its ability 
to prosper and to reproduce in such num- 
bers as to supply a substantial yearly sur- 
plus. One of these areas is located in the 
southeastern corner, another in the extreme 
western portion along the Ohio boundary, 
and the third, much smaller than either. of 
the other two, in the north-central part, 
centering in, and around, Montour and 
Lycoming Counties. Outside of these major 
pheasant regions, any attempt to establish 
the ringneck, with some few isolated in- 
stances, has proven to be an expensive 
and discouraging proposition. The ringneck 
is a bird of extensively cultivated areas of 
large size, particularly of regions where corn 
is a major crop. Mountainous countries 
with narrow valleys, poor soil, a sparsity of 
winter food, and an excessive predator 
population are unsuited to the needs and 
likings of this bird. Most ringnecks placed 
in these counties will leave, sometimes 
travelling great distances to reach suitable 
terrain. The few which try to live in this 
uncongenial environment are constantly 
harrassed by various predators, and are 
lucky to live more than a few weeks. Suc- 
cessful reproduction is nearly impossible 
under these conditions. The only remaining 
recourse for providing ringneck shooting 
in these mountainous counties is to stock a 
large number of cocks a few days before 
the season opens. But, consider the cost of 
this program. Would you, as a resident of 
one of these counties, want the two dollars 
you contributed to the game fund and 
part of the two dollars contributed by your 
neighbor spent for one semi-tame, often 
poorly-feathered ringneck which one of you 
might kill if some predator or other hunter 
didn’t beat you to it? Don’t you feel that 
your dollars could be spent to better ad- 





The wild turkey has extended its range to 
include many of the more northern commen: 
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vantage? If we adopt a generalized plan of 
rearing or buying game just for gun fodder 
to be placed out a few days prior to the 
opening of the hunting season, the entire 
annual income of the Game Commission 
would only buy two rabbits per hunter per 
season, or one bobwhite quail, or one-half 
ringneck, or one-sixth wild turkey. Do 
you want to hunt under such conditions, at 
such odds, or would you rather have this 
game placed on a giant punch board and 
raffled off at two dollars a chance? 


Why waste money trying to habilitate 
the ringneck in territory unsuited to its re- 
quirements? If a hunter from Lancaster 
County wants to hunt bears or wild tur- 
keys, he travels to the central or northern 
part of the state where they are found, so 
why is it not just as fair for a hunter from 
Huntingdon or Potter County to travel to 
the ringneck country? We are only fooling 
ourselves by thinking that we can have all 
kinds of game in every county. Why not ex- 
pend our money and energies managing 
specific game birds and mammals in the 
territories where we know they will’ pros- 
per, instead of stocking large numbers in 
counties where we can expect, and get, 
little return? 


Bobwhite Quail 


The results of bobwhite quail plantings are 
obvious. In spite of the many thousands of 
artificially-propagated quail released within 
the state each year*for the past fifteen, or 
more, years, the annual kill has dropped to 
an abnormally low level. It is believed that 
the propagated stock is not physically cap- 
able of withstanding the rigors of our north- 
ern winters, and research is now being con- 
ducted to determine the truth or falsity of 
this theory. It would appear that the goal 
in bobwhite propagation and rehabilitation 
is to produce a hardier bird, one which can 
survive severe weather and periods of par- 
tial starvation typical of Pennsylvania win- 
ters. If a bird of this type can be found 
or developed, there is reason to believe that 
real benefit could be derived from large- 
scale plantings. But quality should never 
be sacrificed for quantity in propagating 
this species. 

Until a very few years ago, the wild 
turkey was nearly completely confined to 
the south-central part of the state, but now 
it has extended its range to include many 
of the more northern counties. In fact, the 
center of abundance has shifted from south 
to north, and today there are more wild 
turkeys in the north-central portion than 
on the original range. The reason for this 
population shift is unknown, but a possible 
explanation is that the old range is “worn 
out.” Many generations of wild turkeys, 
and a thriving domestic turkey industry on 
the same land, may have polluted this 
range with certain pathogens which infect 
the young stock each season, either causing 
their death or weakening them so that they 
are incapable of successful reproduction. 
For instance, it has been found that the 
fertility of eggs collected from the turkey 
propagation areas in the southern part of the 
state is considerably lower than that of those 
collected from similar areas on the new 
range farther north. Whether this means 
that we must abandon hope for the old 
range, only time will tell, but, at the very 








In spite of repeated quai! plantings for the 
past fifteen years, the annual kill has dropped 
to an abnormally low level. 


worst, the period of scarcity should be enly 
temporary. The success of our wild turkey 
stocking program is evident from the rapid 
numerical increase and range expansion in 
the northern part of the state, but a 
similar amount of planting in the southern 
region seems to have had little value, be- 
cause there the turkey has suffered marked 
reduction in the past twenty or thirty years. 
As in quail propagation, the quality (wild- 
ness) of our turkey stock should super- 
sede numbers in importance. 


Ruffed Grouse 


A few hunters are still suggesting that 
the ruffed grouse be reared artificially and 
distributed in Pennsylvania. So far, no one 
has successfully reared ruffed grouse in 
captivity in numbers sufficient for even a 
meagre stocking program. The cost of the 
few birds that are brought to maturity is 
prohibitive, each bird costing eight dollars, 
or more, to raise. And, on top of this, pen- 
reared grouse are the most stupid, most 
worthless material for the intended purpose 
that can be imagined. They become, and 
stay, extremely tame, and, when released, 
display none of the wariness or other pro- 
tective instincts which make the wild grouse 
the magnificent game bird that it is. One 
may as well release a blind White Leghorn 
chicken as turn out these defenseless arti- 
fically-reared birds, The writer has watched 
grouse of this type stand in the open, near 
good cover, and permit a hawk to swoop 
down and strike, without making the slight- 
est defensive move. They will not even 
“freeze” under such circumstances, and ap- 
pear to display only idle curiosity in the 
proceedings. 

This inability to successfully rear good 
quality grouse in captivity is probably a 
blessing in disguise. To spend large amounts 
of money on an undertaking of this kind 
falls into the same category as the impor- 
tation of cottontails from Missouri. Our 
stock of wild ruffed grouse, like that of 
our native cottontails, is capable of pro- 
ducing several times more progeny in any 
season during the upswing of the cycle than 
the present carrying capacity of the range. 
The cause of the grouse cycle is as yet un- 
known, but during the “downgrade” years 
reproduction appears to be at a minimum. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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1, as usual, and Mr. Casillo, author of this 


ear the Pymatuning will open May 
little B+» % will be on hand to ore a visitors the benefit of his experience as a naturalist. 


ters casual remark of a GI was responsi- 
ble for the inclusion of the Pymatuning 
Spillway in the itinerary of two Australian 
visitors to this country. What is more, the 
GI was not a Pennsylvanian. Indeed, he 
was a native of the Golden State. 

Accordingly, the visitors, an elderly couple, 
arrived at Pymatuning on June the 30th 
(which they quaintly recorded in the Mu- 
seum register as 30th of June). 

After duly registering they declared that 
they had first learned of the now famous 
“ducks walking on the fish” episode from 
a Ripley cartoon, but gave it little credence 
until they overheard the GI telling it to 
an incredulous group of companions while 
“doing” the zoo in Sydney. 

“They had just viewed the duckbill pla- 
typus,” the old gentleman went on, “and 
were discussing its peculiar traits when the 
GI casually declared that he had seen some- 
ting back in the States that ‘put the platy- 
pus in the shade’. And then he went on to 
describe what we saw at the Spillway but 
a few minutes ago.” 

From the foregoing it may be readily 
perceived that Pymatuning has human visi- 
tors fully as interesting as any of its 
feathered visitants. 

Let us consider the man from the Nether- 
lands East Indies. He spent two days in the 
area. 

“Why?” he was asked when he dropped 
in at the Museum. 

The rather reticent individual hesitated 
a moment before replying. “Because of the 
birds that may be seen here.” 

“More than you see out there in the 
Pacific?” I asked in astonishment. 

“Well, not more—but where e]se can one 
see such species that endear themselves to 
every American?” 

And then it dawned on me that here was 
a native American thrust in one of the 
out-of-the-way corners of the globe, period- 


ically returning to hi§ native heath to re- 
fresh his memories of the common songsters 
which most of us take for granted. To him 
the honest carol of the robin and the harsh 
scold of the catbird are synonomous with 
home. 

“But, why Pymatuning? There are other 
places where one may see and hear the 
common birds.” 

“Pymatuning takes hold of you,” was his 
simple answer. Then, with scarcely a pause 


OF BIRDS 
AND MEN 


An account of visitors to 
Pymatuning 


By N. R. CASILLO 
& 


he asked, “See that shoreline over there?” 
He pointed to the southeast. 

I gazed at the jungle-like wall of vege- 
tation at the moment softly screened by the 
mist of distance and admitted that I did. 

“Well, that’s the jungle,” he cryptically 
remarked. 

As I write this the man is back in the 
steaming East Indian rubber plantations for 
another stretch of four year before he 
returns for another spell of mental refuel- 
ing. 

Remember the rains of last spring? Py- 
matuning was not spared. Indeed, rain fell 
here on nine successive Saturdays, includ- 
ing the one when the ancient and august 
order of Goose Lookers was here on its 
annual pilgrimage. 

On that particular Saturday morning in 
late May the Goose Lookers began filter- 
ing into the Museum at an early hour, 





Thousands of ducks and geese visit the Pymatuning during Spring and Fall migrations 
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hurrying up from the parking lot to avoid 
the pelting rain that was falling. z 

While they huddled in the portico like 
a bunch of thoroughly soaked, desconsolate 
Plymouth Rocks, something happened that 
turned what promised to be an uneventful 
day into one of those red letter ones that 
occur here with rather startling frequency. 

Just to the right of the north portico 
stretch the three electric lines that supply 
the building with power. The wires are un- 
cbstructed for a distance of some 200 feet, 
and where they enter the building they 
are less than a score feet from the outer 
edge of the portico. 

Just as the Goose Lookers were on the 
verge of calling it a day the swallow clan 
began to pour in. In a short time the afore- 
mentioned wires were crowded with them. 
And still they kept coming, newcomers 
swirling out of the downpour and usurping 
places momentarily vacated by their fellows. 


The veteran bird hunters saw the possibil- 
ities of the situation and quickly took ad- 
vantage of it. In a matter of minutes they 
had arranged chairs and settees in the 
portico from which vantage . point they 
watched an avian show that would be diffi- 
cult to duplicate. On many occasions it was 
possible to view five distinct species of the 
birds lined up alongside of one another. 


When the Goose Lookers sat down to 
lunch many of them agreed that they had 
witnessed one of the highlights in long and 
varied careers of bird looking. It may be 
added that several in the venerable order 
are veterans in every sense of the word, 
having passed the octogenarian mark. 

During the spring migration excitement 
in some form or other is the usual rule for 
the Museum custodian as well as for any of 
the technicians and refuge keepers who 
chance to be about. Nor does it always in- 
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Ducks “walking” on the fish at the spillway. 


volve birds. Take, for instance, the time 
_when the 6:30 rattler ran into a bunch of 
deer gamboling on the railroad right of way 
only yards away from the highway front- 
ing the Museum. 


There was one casualty, a doe that was 
mangled beyond recognition. Yet, the 
fawn she carried was delivered unscathed 
albeit somewhat prematurely. , Obviously, 
the long legged little fellow succumbed in 
minutes after being so explosively thrust into 
an alien world. 





Sometimes the road which traverses the spillway 


mile in either direction and countless loaves 


of bread 


There was excitement on a fine Sunday 
afternoon in the middle of May. Members 
of one of the several bird clubs operating 
in the region on that day rushed into the 
Museum to report a European teal. It was 
seen consorting with several bluewings in a 
little pond less than a mile from the edge 
of town (Linesville). 

After lunch, accompanied by the refuge 
manager and a technician, we hurried to the 
designated spot. 

Sure enough, there was the fine drake 
guttering about in the shallow pond with 
half a dozen or so of its plebian cousins. 
Incidentally, the even two dozen of greater 
and lessers yellowlegs seen feeding on the 
pond’s margin made the occasion even more 
memorable. 


It was decided to defer collecting until 
the following day, the rare stranger seem- 
ingly so much at home as to be in no 
particular hurry to leave the premises. 

On the morrow when the keeper and 
technician returned to the spot the teal was 
gone. Three subsequent visits proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that the duck 
had definitely departed. 

Well, a rare specimen was lost to the 
Museym, but secretly I rejoiced for the 
straggler who came within a feather of shar- 
ing the fate of the European widgeon now 
so meticuously ensconced in case No. 7. 


Conservatively, at least 95 out of every 
100 visitors to Pymatuning Museum marvel 
at the really fine taxidermy; even the most 
inexperienced at once recognizing the superb 
workmanship. The “stuffed” look of most 
museum specimens is utterly lacking. It is 
rare indeed, that one hears a visitor re- 
ferring to them as “stuffed birds.” On the 
other hand, a surprising number stead- 
fastly maintain that the eyes are real. 
Another tribute to the modern taxidermist’s 
art. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“The lane was full of chickens, turkeys, geese, etc., a fox and Rex.” 


REX 


By C. M. CAMPBELL 


_— sat before an open window, elbows resting on the sill, his 
hands shading his eyes. He was so intent on what he saw that 
my appearance on the scene didn’t register immediately. Pres- 
ently he turned from the window, dug both fists into his eyes and 
in a querulous voice said, “Hiya, C. M., come and see what you 
make of the doings under that bunch of laurel across the creek. 
Something seems to be digging over there, where the spring run 
drops over the cutbank.” It was four hundred yards across a 
meadow, the creek and the railroad to the spot Jim indicated. I 
fished a hunting telescope out of my coat and while adjusting it 
to the distance, Jim said, “Could be a woodchuck digging out, 
but—” “Elementary, my dear James,” said I. “The object your 
impaired vision so inadequately discloses, is a mature specimen 
of the genus Vlupes fulva—the red fox—quite common to this 
locality. He is engaged in a struggle to free his right rear pedal 
extremity from the clutch of a steel trap. Our friend William, 
the trapper, approaches the scene on the right. A noticeable 
portion of his breakfast of fried eggs adorns his waistcoat be- 
tween the second and fourth buttons.” I handed the ’scope to 
Jim, who promptly resumed his seat at the window. 


The cutbank referred to was a slope left by the railway grade 
gang when they dug away the projecting point of a hill that crossed 
the right of way. The fox was working, partly concealed, by a 
clump of laurel near where the flow from the little spring 
splashed down the forty-foot slope to a culvert underlying the 
lines of steel. We watched Bill shuffle up to the culvert, stop 
in his tracks, unsling with a quick shrug, his rifle and point it 
toward the clump of laurel. Jim yelled, “Hey! that fox is loose!” 
He was loose, sure enough. We saw a streak of rust dart down 
the snowy slope and out on the ice-covered creek. Bill sent a 
shot after it without effect except, perhaps, to accelerate the 
pace. In a matter of seconds the fox was over to 6ur side of 


the creek. He emerged from a dense fringe of willows, skirted 
the edge of it for a few rods to am open ditch and through i 
crossed the meadow to the foot of a wooded ridge below the 
house. Jim closed the window and spread his hands over the 
stove to thaw them out. Said he, “Glad you dropped in. You 
now have material for a fairy tale fit to astonish your great 
grandchildren. They will be pop-eyed over this one. Even the 
Gnomes never staged a fox chase in a fellow’s back yard, within 
a furlong of the village square! That fox has a flat tire and 
won’t run very far.” ’ 

“What say we trail him awhile,” I asked. “My morbid curiosity, 
once aroused, knows no limit and you may lead on,” said Jim. 
We found tracking conditions ideal. Not only was the snowfall in 
excellent condition, the fox had also selected the easiest possible 
route. Where he crossed a field he had used the sore foot freely, 
but in the stony woodland he ran—as Jim termed it—“on three 
cylinders.” The sore paw appeared shapeless where the toes 
should show and Jim promptly dubbed him “Old Fuzzyfoot”. 


We were duly surprised when we holed him a scant half mile 
from Jim’s house, under the topmost rock at the very apex of 
the point hill. It was evident that here was a real den. A yard- 
wide overhang of rock sheltered the entrance, another rock served 
as threshold, the latter bearing a polish like a flint arrowhead. 
Some downy, white duck feathers, windblown, had lodged in the 
depressions of a nearby “honeycombed” sandstone. 

Jim remarked, “We’re missing something. We've been asleep 
as long as Rip Van Winkle! How many times have we been on 
top of rocks like this, without regard for what might be under- 
neath? I think we should wake up and investigate places like 
this when we go out for hikes, at all seasons.” We did look them 
over thereafter, but what we discovered has no place in this tale. 
We scrambled up to the top of the great rock. A pause here was 
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habitual with Jim and I. We seldom passed the spot without 
taking a look at the valley below. It was over four hundred feet 
down to the waters of French Creek. The view included half a 
mile of its frozen surface and the swift, open water of Mill 
Creek, from the second bridge to the junction with the larger 
stream. The lower end of the village and Jim’s home seemed 
to nestle, almost at our feet, close to the first of a series of ridges 
that, in summer, rivaled the scenery in the famous Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The intervening points of many similar ridges marked 
the course of French Creek for miles, always beautiful and allur- 
ing. We went over to see Bill that evening and told him where 
| his fox went. “By Jing he ain’t all there!” said he. “Most part 
of two of his toes was in a jump trap I set for mink. Got four 
there this season. You fellers has a cinch to get him. ‘Stoo far 
off my line. These here soft days keep me busy as a cat on a 
slate roof. I got a six-mile line set right now.” 

Five weeks passed before Jim and I discovered that Fuzzyfoot 
was back on the job. We cut his trail while on one of our 
Saturday afternogn jaunts over the hills. He had taken a run 
of less than a mile, on which he had dulled the edge of his ap- 
petite on two field mice and later, had satisfied his hunger on the 
fresh carcass of a sheep, from which a farmer had removed the 
fleece and hauled the remains far afield. We followed the trail 
to an aspen thicket some fifty yards from the point and left for 
home, satisfied that he had returned to the den under the rocks. 
On the following Saturday afternoon Jim came after me, his 
shotgun on his arm and on his face a grin like a gash in a ripe 
watermelon. 

Without preamble he opened up with—“Old Fuzzyfoot was on a 
prowl late last night or early today. His trail is fresh in the mud 
up at the stone-arch bridge. My guess is that he’s warming his 
back, like a water-snake, on some rock not far away, this minute. 
We have a chance at a shot at him if we're careful. I'll be at 
the store when you're ready.” 

This was the chance I was waiting for. In an unguarded 
moment I had told Jim that he had a surprise coming up and he 
proceeded at once to make use of all the wiles and persistency 
of a bobby soxer to pry loose more detailed information. My 
friend Hank, whose homestead was out in the wilderness about 
eight miles from town, had raised a pup for me. He was sired 
by old Lobe, the best foxhound that Jim or I had been privileged 
to follow. Hank, himself a fox hunter, when he had time to 
spare, had trained two pups during the past two seasons and had 
delivered one, Rex, to me early in the week. Of this transaction 
Jim knew nothing and I experienced some qualms of uneasiness 
in anticipation of his reaction, whenever he learned that I had 
held out on him. Jim did not deserve such treatment—he was 
always loyal—but I could not resist a desire to surprise him on 
this occasion. 

Jim stood watching Rex and I approach while he filled his 
ammunition belt with shells he had bought at the store. “So!” 
said he, “To judge from the silly smirk you’re wearing I take it 
that this is the big surprise I had coming up. Thought at first, 
that you were leading old Lobe, but I see this is a youngster. 





How come—and where’s your gun?” I said, “The slaughter, if 
any, is up to you brother; I’m here to handle the dog this trip. 
He’s fast and you’d better be good with the scatter gun.” 

On the way to the stone bridge I gave Jim the details, adding 
that the dog was our property, jointly and exclusively. Said 
Jim, “That’s fine IF he can deliver the goods.” He can fill that 
order,” I said. He’s the equal of his dad, old Lobe, right now 
and seven years younger. Whatever the result of this hunt may 
be, I'll buy you a box of shells if you won’t admit it. There was 
no snow, but Fuzzyfoot’s trail was plainly visible in the moist 
sand on the stone bridge. Rex strained on the leash so hard that 
it was difficult to hold him, until I threw a turn of the chain 
around a pipe supporting the guardrail on the bridge. Said Jim, 
“Give-me five minutes to get to the Knob road and let him go. 
That fox is headed for the McWilliams rocks and if he makes 
for the point I believe he will come down the log road.” It 
seemed that Jim’s reasoning was good. Beyond the great rocks 
on the McWilliams farm there was no place for a fox to go 
except through open country that could well be the end of him, 
with Rex on his trail and dogs on every farm. Rex had speed, 

He ran a fox scent breast high and 
rest for his quarry. I noted these traits 
him on an exhibition hunt for me. 
two extra over his quota I turned 
the dog loose. He took off on the jump and was out of sight along 


fifty yards below and to the left of the bridge, splashed through 

i the field above it in time to see Rex 
disappear into the rough woodland at top speed and in full cry. 
I promptly lost all enthusiasm when I saw the dog turn abruptly 
and head straight toward the point hill. To all appearances Jim’s 
guess had gone haywire. Fuzzyfoot, it seemed, had short-changed 
us by cutting back to his den by the shortest, roughest route 
possible. Regretful of the unfavorable turn of events I hustled 
off toward the Knob road to locate Jim. This road, once used 
solely for logging purposes, formed also the lane that led to 
and beyond Tom’s farm which was located just beyond what, was 
locally called The Knob, this being in reality the rocky head of 
the south ridge. I reached the Knob, but saw no sign of Jim and 
began to wonder what had gone wrong with everything. A few 
moments later I realized that nothing had gone wrong with any- 
thing yet, for up over the brow of the ridge echoed the bell-like 
voice of Rex, with the volume of an entire carillon. At the same 
instant, out of the corner of an eye, I spied Jim. He stood a bit 
off the road, behind a thin screen of hazel brush, rigid as a 
wooden Indian with gun half raised and ready. Twenty yards in 
front of him a gate suspended from a long pole, weighted at 
the butt by a sort of hopper filled with rocks to balance it, closed 
the entrance to the lane. His station was well chosen. He could 
cover the road on his right and a long, open field on the left. 
These details I had scarcely time to note when the real ruckus 
started. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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COMMISSION’S POLICIES ON TIMBER REMOVAL | ! 


The following restatement of instructions to our field organization is published principally for the information of Game News readers. 





Bulldozers are used to 
make more intensive development possible 


HE Commission has been stressing timber 

sales and forest cuttings for the past ten 
r more years. The program has now ex- 
panded to a point where it has become diffi- 
cult to adhere to reasonably uniform policies 
and procedures throughout the State. 


At first, release cuttings and thinnings 
using labor hired by the Commission were 
stressed. Later, timber sales, usually in 
small amounts for firewood, etc. were en- 
couraged. Still later, saw timber and other 
forest product sales became possible, which 
resulted in a financial return in addition to 
improving the food and cover conditions for 
wildlife on a much wider scale. At the 
same time, heavier cuttings became neces- 
sary to provide browse for deer. This re- 
sulted in slashings and experimental bull- 
dozer operations at strategic locations where 
the forest growth was not of merchantable 
character. The problem had expanded so 
rapidly that it has become necessary to 
clarify the policies covering all operations 
of this kind. 

All future cuttings shall be planned on a 
selective basis in order to obtain uneven 
aged forests and the operations conducted 
in such maner as to prevent soil erosion. It 
has been definitely proven that such cuttings 
are best from both the game and forestry 
standpoints, and on the State Game Lands 
this demands careful consideration of the 
following factors: 


1. Condition on Adjacent Lands 

2. Species of Trees and Shrubs to En- 
courage 

3. Soil and Topographical Conditions 

4. Market and Labor Conditions 

5. Size and Species of Timber 

1. Condition of Adjacent Areas—Where 





to knock down aes having little commercial value in order to 


surrounding lands have been lumbered, with 
resulting excellent food and cover condi- 
tions for wildlife, it is unwise to recommend 
extensive sales immediately from the State 
Game Lands, because to do so would not 
produce an uneven aged forest for the area 
as a whole. If we should proceed other- 
wise, wildlife would experience several lush 
years followed by a long period during 
which conditions would again rapidly get 
worse. In such cases, cutting on the Game 
Lands should be deferred until the adjoin- 





Bulidozed areas of a few acres here and there where the timber 
merchantable value provide browse for deer, dense cover for grouse and rabbits, singing 


grounds for woodcocks, etc. 


ing areas show signs of no longer being pro- 
ductive of food and cover. By proceeding 
as herein stated, better wildlife conditions 
will be maintained over the entire area for a 
much longer period of time. 


2. Species of Trees and Shrubs to Encour- 
age—In considering this factor, timber con- 
tracts and other cuttings should be con. 
trolled so as to reserve sufficient nut and 
fruit trees, and to maintain a plant succes- 
sion and forest balance favorable to wildlife 
species living on the area. This is a problem 
which requires much consideration on the 


part of the one recommending the sale § 


Despite other factors, it is imperative to re- 
tain sufficient numbers of all tree and shrub 
species which provide food for wildlife. 
These need not be named here in detail, 
but many are included in our best timber 
producing species, such as oak, hickory and 
beech. Often diameter limit specifications 
plus the reservation of “wolf” and “den” 
trees will be all that is required. Where this 
is not true it will be necessary to mark for 
retention a sufficient number of food pro- 
ducing trees which fall in the merchantable 
classification. This requires selective cut- 
tings so that uneven aged forests result. 


3. Soil and Topographical Conditions—It is 
an established fact that the soils on heavily 
burned areas are not nearly so productive 
(both as to quantity and quality of growth) 
as the soils on unburned tracts. Steep 
mountain sides, especially the upper slopes, 
also produce a ‘sparse, inferior growth. The 
establishment of uneven aged forests at such 
locations is usually not practicable due to 
remoteness; steep, rocky conditions; and 
sparse growth. As a matter of fact where 
such conditions prevail, it is impossible to 
interest lumbermen in possible sales from 
the area unless they can operate profitably. 


Therefore, heavier cuttings with lower oF — 
even no diameter limits become necessary 





species are of little 
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in such locations. To offset this it is ad- 
visable to keep the areas to be cut as small 
as practicable (generally not more than 50 
acres), and scatter them in such manner 
that the best intermixed conditions for wild- 
life result without danger of soil erosion. 
The more intensive management develop- 
ments should be confined, at least for the 
present, to the productive lower slopes of 
mountains, the fertile valleys, etc. 

4. Market and Labor Conditions—Develop- 
ment of uneven aged stands on sites of good 
quality will necessarily depend on labor 
conditions and on markets. In locations that 
have easy access to chemical plants, paper 
mills, or coal mines, much smaller diameter 
wood can be cut than in those which will 
be of interest to the operators of saw mills. 
Localities using wood as fuel for heating 
houses can aid in developing small areas 
and cleaning up debris from logging oper- 
ations. Labor must be availble for the work 
contemplated. Also, operations should be 
planned as to size, location, and the possi- 
bility of more or less continuous cutting, so 
that the necessary labor will be encouraged 
to live in the locality of the Game Lands. 


5. Size and Species of Timber—The size 
and species of timber regulate the amount 
of cutting that can and should be done on 
a given acre of land. Contracts that allow 
heavy or clear cuttings on forested areas re- 
sult in dense, heavy growth which for a 
few years produce ideal conditions for wild- 
life. However, this is followed by a much 
longer period during which conditions rap- 


- idly become worse, and game populations 


diminish until they disappear entirely. 

The objective of any cutting contract 
should be to remove the amount of material 
that will develop the stand into an uneven 
age class and still afford another sale within 
the period needed to maintain the conditions 
desired. This objective can usually be ac- 
complished through our cutting contracts by 
setting diameter limits, restricting or re- 
serving species, marking trees to be retained, 
etc. Stands of pulpwood, chemical wood, 
and mine, tie or prop material should have 
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Deer congregate in sheltered ravines in winter and are apt not to search far for food even 


thought there is a serious scarcity. 


the largest minimum diameter limit (gen- 
erally 5” or 6”) possible and still interest 
buyers. ; 

The management of tracts for turkeys, 
squirrels and raccoons requires blocks of 
mature timber which is more or less even 
aged. However, it is not necessary to main- 
tain large areas in this condition. Other 
game birds and animals must also be con- 
sidered. Therefore, comparatively small 
scattered blocks of mature timber, strateg- 
ically located, will be sufficient to provide 
the conditions desired and the tracts as a 
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whole can still be cut so that uneven aged 
forests result. 

The application of any rule or line of 
thought on a given stand must have great 
flexibility. Each stand of timber requires 
different treatment due to markets, labor, 
size and species present, topography, etc. 
The objective (to grow timber products to 
pay the way in game management) can be 
attained by careful thought and considera- 
tion of each individual problem. 

Bulldozer work should usually be confined 
to areas where it is necessary to clear away 
the forest growth in order to make more 
intensive development possible. This is true 
where an acre or two is necessary to pro- 
vide woodcock singing grounds, forest open- 
ings for food plots, sunning areas, etc. 

There are many locations on our lands 
where deer browse and dense cover for 
grouse and rabbits are badly needed. Ezx- 
perimental bulldozer work at such spots has 
proven successful, but the areas must be 
carefully chosen and in no case include 
those where the timber species can be con- 
sidered as having merchantable value, either 
now or in the future. Some species normally 
considered in this class may be diseased to 
such an extent that bulldozing is the only 
solution. However, all areas to be subjected 
to this type of improvement must be chosen 
only after mature thought and consideration, 
and never where erosion or rapid run off of 
rainfall may result. 

Burnings, whether controlled or otherwise, 
should not be attempted at any time, even 
for experimental purposes. When studies of 
this type are to be made sufficient data can 
be obtained from areas accidentally des- 
troyed by fire. 

This, of course, does not apply to the 
burning of individual brush piles to furnish 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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MY MOST HARROWING 
EXPERIENCE 


a By NICHOLAS BIDDLE * 


gtd FOREWORD 


On a beach of the Caribbean Sea along the desolate east coast 
of Spanish Honduras, four men could have been seen in September, 
1930, walking near the edge of the water. Every now and then, 
one of them stops and scans the sea before continuing along the 
beach. By their dress, they resemble beachcombers, those poor 
derelicts who travel the beaches of the tropics in search of any- 
thing of value that is washed ashore by the sea. 

The men pay no heed to the snipe and plover which frequent 
the little pools on the beach, nor to the noisy gulls, which circle 
about them. By their actions, they appear to expect to find some 
object on the shore or in the surf along the beach. After hours of 
fruitless search, they slowly retrace their steps and return to a 
native hut nestled among the palmettos near the beach. 

Here they are confronted by a local Honduraneo official, who 
plies them with endless questions in Spanish and broken English, 
about a native who has been lost at sea. The official, who has come 
from a distance to interview them, does not seem at all satisfied 
with the men’s answers but finally leaves. 

When he has gone and the men have rested, they go out on the 
beach again, two of them this time in different directions, but after 
several hours return to the hut empty handed. After two days of 
disappointment, they board a banana boat on the river nearby, 
which carries them to a railhead of the Truzillo Railroad, and 
thence back to a banana camp of the United Fruit Company at Sico. 


a= several weeks of hunting through the jungles in the in- 
terior of Honduras, we planned to go down the coast and 
hunt alligator at Brewer Lagoon, which connects with the Carib- 
bean Sea. We had in our party on this expedition Dr. Ward 
Brinton of Philadelphia, Tom Nestor an Irishman and independent 
banana plantation owner, Ralph Walstead, a Norwegian, Emelio 
Cacho a Carib native acted as guide, and myself. 

We obtained for the trip a twenty-foot cayuca, hollowed from 
a tree, to the stern of which we securely secured a 25 H. P. Johnson 
motor, and for an extra precaution against losing it, we tied it to 
the boat with a heavy rope. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


* Member Pennsylvania Game Commission, Bethayres. 
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NE of the major problems of the Bell 

Telephone Company today is to give 
adequate telephone service with a restricted 
supply of facilities and materials. The Tele- 
phone Company is doing everything in its 
power to maintain its service twenty-four 
hours a day. This service, however, quite 
frequently is interrupted unnecessarily due 
to boys and sometimes men shooting the 
telephone cables with .22 caliber rifles or 
other target arms. This of course interrupts 
service until repairs are made. 

Last year the Telephone Company had 
160 cases in Western Pennsylvania where 
cables were damaged by rifle bullets to the 
extent that the telephone service, both on 
local and long distance calls, was interrupted 
for periods of several hours. This cost the 
Telephone Company thousands of dollars to 
repair the damage and deprived the people 
of much needed telephone service. 

In most cases the responsible parties, when 
apprehended, claimed they were shooting at 
birds on the cable. A large percentage of 
the birds in question are song birds under 
protection of the Game Laws, and of course, 


* Vice-President and General Manager, 
Telephone Company, Pittsburgh. 
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HI-POWERED VANDALISM 


al 


By J. FRANK COX * 


should not be hunted or used as practice 
targets. 

On December 1, 1946, during the past deer 
season, an irresponsible hunter or other 
person deliberately shot a toll cable near 
Kane, Pennsylvania, with a Remington .35 
caliber bullet. Inasmuch as the rifle was 
but a few feet away from the cable, this 
high power bullet cut the toll cable almost 
in half and immediately put out of service 
all telephone toll connections between Pitts- 
burgh, DuBois and Kane, Pennsylvania and 
seriously affected the service to nearly all 
of the towns in the northwestern part of 
the state. 

This cable is part of an all weather, storm- 
proof communication system which the Bell 
Telephone Company built a few years ago 
to provide telephone service regardless of 
weather between Pittsburgh, DuBois, Kane 
and other northern towns and was built in 
the interest of providing uninterrupted long 
distance telephone service to all of these 
communities. 

This cable had been placed under a gas 
pressure alarm system, so arranged that any 
ordinary break in the cable sheath would 
allow the gas to escape thereby bringing in 
a trouble alarm, but in the meantime pro- 
tecting the service inasmuch as the es- 
caping gas would prevent any moisture from 
entering the cable. However, no protection 
could be designed that would protect the 
cable against as serious damage as it suffered 
from being hit at close range by a high 
powered rifle bullet. 

Inasmuch as the bullet had almost com- 
pletely severed the cable and made all cir- 
cuits inoperative, it was several hours be- 
fore the actual location of the damage could 
be found and men and repair crews dis- 
patched to the point of trouble. Therefore, 
it was several hours before this cable could 
be repaired and service restored, so that 
during the first evening of the hunting 
season, many of the hunters in this location 
were unable to communicate with their 
homes or places of business in and around 
the Pittsburgh District. 





It is of interest to note that in the early 
part of December during the hunting season, 
one of the functions of this cable is to pro- 
vide means for the deer hunters in that 
part of the country to keep in touch with 
their families and the outside world; there- 
fore, because of the action of one irrespon- 
sible hunter, the entire hunting fraternity in 
the above locality suffered inconvenience, 
as well as the general public which was de- 
prived of its usual telephone service. 

After the trouble was located the follow- 
ing day, December 2, 1946, two specially 
trained investigators of the Bell Telephone 
Company were dispatched to the above scene 
where they recruited two State Policemen 
and two Game Wardens to assist in the in- 
vestigation in an attempt to apprehend the 
culprit. 

The empty rifle shell was found at the 
scene of damage and was the only source of 
evidence in the possession of the investiga- 
tors to neable them to apprehend the guilty 
party. In less than 24 hours, 450 rifles were 
checked in that area but only ten .35 caliber 
Remington rifles were found. All indica- 
tions were that the guilty party or parties 
left that area promptly. The guilty party 
therefore was not apprehended. The in- 
vestigators received the wholehearted sup- 
port of the hunting fraternity in that dis- 
trict as they all realized that one irrespon- 
sible hunter casts a reflection on all law 
abiding hunters. 

It is unsportsmanlike to use a sitting bird 
for target practice and when this bird is 
sitting on cable carrying telephone circuits 
which all of us have a right to expect to be 
in working order at any time, it is quite apt 
to cause the communication company un- 
necessary expense and cause a lot of people 
unnecessary inconvenience by interruption 
of essential telephone service. 

Let us do our target practice on approved 
ranges or at least on temporary target fields 
where we know that our bullets can cause 
no property damage and can in an possible 
Way cause a personal injury. 
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By W. J. CARPENTER * 
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Are We Going to Permit Our State 
To Be Shot Out Again? 


1 would like to take the reader of this 
good little magazine on a hunting trip. 
When I was a boy back in 1900, the only 
gun I had was an old muzzle loading single 
barrel shotgun that my older brother gave 
me. He traded two chickens for it a few 
years before. The stock had an ox-blood 
stain finish and a fancy trigger guard. In 
those days one could buy black powder and 
shot at all hardware stores and most any 
grocery store—that is if you had the money. 
I lived on a farm and began hunting when 
I was nine years old. Sometimes ‘I would 
run out of shot, then I would cut slugs from 
a bar of lead or saw up little white cobble 
stones. They both worked fairly well if 
tamped down with common newspaper for 
wads. If I ran out of caps, I substituted 
match heads but they didn’t work so well 
especially when one tried to shoot a 
squirrel out of a tree. The match head would 
fall off the tube. If it stayed on there would 
be a snap and then a bang, and a large 
puff off white smoke that you would have 
to duck under to see if yow made a hit or 
flot. You soon learned to hold the gun on 
the- object after you pulled the trigger as 
a hang fire was not uncommon, yet I never 
heard of a hunting accident in those days 
like mistaking a man for game. 

‘Small gamie was very plentiful. The grouse 
were in flocks instead of the single birds 
you run across nowadays. The woods were 
full of birds and flocks of 15 to 20 were 
not uncommon. When the first one would 
fly up you would get ready and then take 
a shot at one of the others. You never 
marked the bird down and continued to 
follow it up like hunters do today. You 
would just keep right on going, loading 
and shooting. Cottontail rabbits and snow- 
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shoe’s were everywhere. The creeks were 
full of speckled trout and along the larger 
streams were plenty of muskrats and minks, | 
Muskrats sold for ten cents a pelt. They 
hunted foxes with dogs and very few people 
tried to catch a fox in a trap. However 
1oxes and weasels did not seem too plentiful, 
nor was there a. bounty on them at that 
time. i 

People hunted and fished whenever they 
felt like it. There were no game seasons Ff 
that we knew about, no licenses, and best § 
of all no posted land. One could hunt at 
will. They did talk about a Game Warden, 
even in those early days, but I never saw 
one. 

There were a good many bears, most of 
which were caught in steel traps and 
pens. The deer however, were gone before 
started to hunt. I never saw a deer track iD 
all of my hunts up until the Commission 
restocked them years later. The only deer 
I saw was a doe, killed by Harm Blum. He 
had it hanging up at his lumber camp on 
the mouth of Fork Run, in Forest County. 
People came for miles to see it. Why didn’t 
we have any deer? Here is the story. They 
were shot out, and I dare say that most 
of them were shot with the old muzzle 
loading rifle and the muzzle loading shot- 
gun with the then famous buck shot. Yes, 
they did have some high power rifles, but 
from what I can learn they did not come 
until the deer were about gone. Some of 
the old calibers were the 32-20, 38-40, 44-40, 
40-82, 45-70 and 45-90. At that time there 
were only a handful of hunters in com- 
parison to the army we have today. I dare 
say we have more non-resident hunters to- 
day than we had resident hunters then. 

I am not going to go into detail as to when 






*Game Protector District E-1, Mt. Jewett. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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LYCOMING SPORTSMEN LAUNCH MAJOR PROJECT 
By WM. BOYD 


HE Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycom- 

ing County have an ambitious project in- 
volving the development of a rural recrea- 
tional center for outdoorsmen of that area. 
It required an initial expenditure of $20,000, 
which was quickly raised through popular 
subscription. 

A 215 acre farm in the picturesque Loyal- 
sock Creek region has been purchased. It 
adjoins the site on which the organization 
had annual outings prior to the war, and 
which no longer is available because much 
of this meadow has been sold as cabin 
sites. 

The project was launched at the annual 
banquet of the Consolidated Sportsmen held 
in Williamsport in the spring of last year. 
Announcement of the plans came as a dis- 
tinct surprise to most of those attending 
the banquet although it had been gener- 
ally known that the former picnic grounds 
were no longer available and a new site was 
being sought. 


William R. Waldeisen, Williamsport in- 
dustrialist, who owns a summer home along 
the Loyalsock and is an ardent booster of 
this locality as a recreational area, took the 
initiative in planning the permanent recrea- 
tional spot for the sportsmen. He announced 
the ambitious undertaking at the banquet 
and launched the campaign to finance, the 
project. 

It required $14,250 to buy the farm from 
the owner, L. W. Hill, and an additional 
$6,000 is to adapt the place to the use in- 
tended. The picnic grounds are ten miles 
from Williamsport and seven miles north of 
Montoursville. A hard-surfaced highway 
leads directly to the farm. 

The proposed recreational center has 135 
acres of woodland and 80 acres of cleared 
land. It is reached over Highway Route 87 
and is situated in Plunketts Creek Town- 
ship. In presenting the advantages of the 
place, Mr. Waldeisen predicted it eventu- 


ally will be the most widely used recrea- 
tional center in Lycoming County, because 
it has ideal advantages for swimming, pic- 
nicking, shooting, baseball, quoits, tennis, 
and other popular outdoor sports, including 
winter activities. 

Plans for development of the property in- 
clude the laying out of several picnic 
grounds for the use of churches, indus- 
trial groups, and others. 

The land runs to low water mark in 
Loyalsock Creek and includes pools ideal for 
swimming. A level plot containing eight to 
ten acres skirts the creek and can be used 
as a site for bath houses. 

The nine-room farm house has a bath- 
room, showers, electricity, and running 
spring water. Back of it is a large barn 
wired for electricity and having running 
water. The usual farm outbuildings on the 
place are in good repair.and probably can 


(Continued on Page 20) 


An aerial view of the Lycoming County Sportsmen’s Farm showing the open fields, wooded area, creek and highway. 
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PRACTICAL ACCURACY 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


| OT long after the pistol bug bit me I discovered that the first 
revolver I had bought was inaccurate. And believe me, brother, 
at that stage of the game if I could tell a hand gun didn’t shoot 
where she looked she really was off! 

The story of that gun is worth telling because it illustrates 
one of the inexplainable things that happen to all shooters. I 
bought this particular revolver, a 38 Special, one Friday when I 
was living in a small town, going to school. That afternoon I drove 
into the country and fired one shot at a five-pound lard pail. 
I hit the pail, at a range of about 35 feet, and since a box of 
ammunition cost nearly as much as I made working all day Satur- 
day, I didn’t shoot at it again. 

On the way back to town I saw a hunting house cat. I made a 
good cat out of him the first shot at about 25 yards range. That 
was two hits. Next day my work took me into the country, so 
I took the revolver along. I saw some crows in a field, and stopped. 
Working my way as close as the cover permitted, I picked out 
the nearest crow, held well above him and touched her off. 

I'll admit that I was surprised when he flopped over dead. It 
was so far that I stepped off the range. It was 75 yards. I had 
paid $15 for the gun, a holster and a cartridge belt full of ammuni- 
tion. At that moment I wouldn't have taken that amount for the 
bluing on the front sight. 

Believe it or not, I never hit another single, solitary thing with 
that revolver as long as I had it, I put every penny I could spare 
into ammunition, and I shot it all up at targets, crows and other 
eligible prospects. Finally, I targeted the old girl by holding her 
with both hands and resting them on a beam while I sat behind it. 
The target at 50 feet looked as though I had shot it with a load of 
buckshot, 4 , 

Then I discovered that the cylinder was loose and that a sliver 
of lead was sheared off every bullet as it entered the barrel. So 
I went trading. In the first second hand store I tried I found 
another 38 in the same condition. The man wanted my gun and 
$5 for it, (I had decided to keep the belt and holster.) 

I said, “That gun won't shoot straight.” 

He replied, “I know it. But it’s just as apt to hit what you want 
to as anything else.” 

Now, there is an argument to give pause for thought! It il- 
lustrates fairly well the haphazard attitude of some hunters toward 
accuracy, although the firearm in question usually is a rifle, because 
hand guns are used very little for hunting. . ' 

Target shooters, of course, are a different breed of cats. They 
know the importance of accuracy, and the serious ones always are 
searching for a combination of rifle and cartridge which will shoot 
minute of angle groups (one inch at 100 yards) or better. This 
" little piece isn’t aimed at the target shooter, however. He doesn’t 
need any goading toward accuracy. It is the hunter, particularly 


Me . | (Continued on Page 30) 





GUN DOG FAULTS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


wegen ne training of the gun dog will prevent the pupil 
from acquiring serious faults and bad manners because the 
smart and alert trainer will anticipate the early development of 
an undesirable trait, and will successfully overcome it while in 
the early stages of the dog’s education. The age old adage “You 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks” applies emphatically to the 
hunting dog. Of all the faults a bird dog may possess, and be- 
lieve me there are many, ninety-nine per cent can be corrected 
if an understanding trainer will apply corrective medsures at the 
very beginning. However, there are cases that require great skill 
and long drawn out and tedious effort, and unless the dog shows 
great promise, often it is wiser to give him away as a pet and 
get an unspoiled one. 

We have stressed the fine points of gun dogs and spent much 
time relating the superlative qualities of the ones closest to our 
hearts, and the time now comes to discuss faults and how to over- 
come them. 


The most serious sins with which we are forced to contend are 
gunshyness, bolting, blinking and false pointing. This is not a 
complete list of faults a bird dog may acquire, however, a fair 
sized book could be written on. each of these subjects. 


The most worthless of all gun dogs is the gun shy animal, and 
so important should be his love for the gun that he should be 
accustomed to its blast during his puppyhood. This can be accom- 
plished simply by firing a .22 caliber rifle as his food is placed be- 
fore him. He soon associates the gun fire with mealtime. When 
the prospect is ready to go afield the gun should be left at home 
until his active enthusiasm in hunting and finding has been aroused. 

Now, if these precautions have not been taken and you have a 
hunting dog that is shy of the gun, first, win the dog’s confidence. 
Be absolutely sure he loves you and does not fear you. Take 
him to the field as often as possible and work him on birds. Do 
not take a gun for a long time. Follow this procedure for several 
months if the weakness is a severe case. When you feel the dog 
is thoroughly enjoying the field trips, then take along a 20-gauge 
gun and wait until the dog is staunch on point. Do not shoot on 
the covey rise, but let him seek the singles, and when a positive 
point is made, flush the bird and don’t miss. The chances are 
good that he will be so, intense on point he will scarcely hear the 
gun. Let that one shot do for the day. Go back often and in- 
crease the shooting. The dog only has to know that noise is 
nothing to fear and actually the shooting contributes to the fun. 
Curing the gun shy dog requires patience and skill, but it can 
be done. 

Our modern desire to increase speed and range in our dogs is 
perhaps the cause of bolting, which means refusing to handle, or 
self hunting out of range. The dog reasons that he may have a 
better time if he goes out on his own and forgets about his handler, 
and he deliberately does just that. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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BIRD-FLIES 


The Story of Some Bird Parasites 
A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


= the insects that are often brought to the attention of 
the authorities on wildlife are the bird-flies or louse-flies, 
belonging to the family Hippoboscidae. Adults of all of these flies 
both large and small occur on birds and mammals. In the Old 
World species of Hippoboscidae may be found on horses, camels 
and sheep as well as birds. The so-called sheep-tick known all 
over the world is not a tick but a wingless species belonging to 
the louse-fly group, which occurs wherever sheep are raised. The 
wapiti, Cervus americanus, is host to another member of this 
family of flies commonly called the “deer-tick”. It is interesting 
that these flies have wings at first. After flying from one animal 
to another or locating a host and having no further use for wings 
they shed them. Hippoboscidae are most frequently found on 
birds and although provided with wings in most cases, seldom 
fly. Bird-flies or louse-flies are always parasitic in the adult 
stages and get their subsistence from the blood of their hosts. 


Bird-flies all have a louse-like appearance and are often en- 
countered by hunters, taxidermists and persons who handle re- 
cently killed birds. The flies leave the bird as it becomes cold 
and frantically seek to find another host, for these homeless in- 
sects would soon die without the warm protection of fur or 
feathers and their established larder. With a quick short flight 
they seek the hair or beard of the person handling the bird or 
dart nimbly beneath his clothing to make their way to the warmth 
of his body. This annoying procedure has so impressed the small 
group or persons who handle dead birds that they have become 
familiar with bird-flies and have learned considerable about their 
habits. 


Our story concerns our largest bird-fly tagged with the scien- 
tific name Lynchia (Olfersia) americana (Leach), which in actual 
size measures one-third of an inch in length. It is unusual to 
find a hawk or owl which does not harbor a number of these 
peculiar flies. They also inhabit the ruffed grouse and other larger 
birds. The photograph of bird-flies accompanying our article will 
give you some idea of their appearance if you have never observed 
them yourself. Decidedly brown in color our bird-flies are flat 
or depressed in form and of a leathery consistency. Living as they 
do beneath the feathers of the host, they are abnormal compared 
to most other insects of the great fly order Diptera. Their pe- 
culiar mode of reproduction allows but little increase in popula- 
tion as they develop but one large egg at a time and young are 
produced only at considerable intervals. This egg is hatched 
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within the body of the parent where the whitish larva or maggot 
is said to be nourished on a milky secretion until it attains the 
full larval growth. The pupal or quiescent stage is assumed im- 
mediately after or during birth when it becomes enclosed in an 
oval case. This puparium somewhat resembles a small seed and is 
attached to the feathers of the bird, often under the wing or on 
the leg feathers. 


When first extruded these puparia are light colored but soon 
turn darker and then black. We have one instance where a dis- 
tended female was squeezed by hand and a fully colored dark 
puparium was forced out. This puparium was about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, which is about the normal size. It is 
within this capsule like puparium that the fly forms and when 
strong enough, will force open a lid at one end of the case and 
make its way out. The fly now takes its place beneath the 
feathers of the bird and obtains its nourishment from the blood of 
its unwilling but helpless host. . 


It is quite possible that many of these flies are transmitted di- 
rectly from one host to another when birds are in proximity since 
the flies occur on migratory birds as well as on the non-migratory 
species. 

According to records received from the Bounty Section of the 
General Field Operations Division, Game Commission, adult bird- 
flies continued to live and breed upon the bodies of their hosts 
throughout the year. A series of Great Horned Owl bodies sub- 
mitted to this Division was checked from the fall hunting season 
(November) until March. Adults and puparia of these abnormal 
flies were taken from the bodies of birds received by the Game 
Commission from practically the whole State, about 35 counties 
being represented in the distribution. 





The cure for bolting is about the same as all other cures—get 
close to the dog and make a companion of him. Hunt in territory 
where game is plentiful, if possible, and show him clearly how 
much a part of the hunt he is. If the bolter is.tough and head- 
strong, and kindness and discipline do not work, put a check 
cord on him, lead him behind reliable dogs, and permit him to 
back their points and observe the shooting. 


Blinking is usually caused by poor and sometimes brutal train- 
ing. When a dog searches for game, makes his find, and then 
timidly sneaks away from his birds as the gunner approaches, it 
is reasonable to believe that his trainer has confused him or made 
pointing game very unpleasant. To overcome this great fault, 
hunt the animal with good dogs. Let them find game, walk in 
quietly and calmly, flush the birds and shoot—all the time pay 
little or no attention to the blinker. He will soon realize the 
other dogs are having the most fun and may soon fall into line. 

Another method is to use a check cord and when the other dogs 
find game, permit him to back, then steady him and go through 
the training of making the dog staunch on point. Be very care- 
ful and do not excite him in any way. Just as his confidence in 


you makes him perform for you, that same love strengthened will 
make him correct his faults so that his performance will be pleas- 
ing to his master. 

One of the greatest thrills in recreational sports is to see a gun 
dog on a staunch point, however, that point can easily become 
very annoying and lose its beauty if it is unproductive. The dog 
that points staunchly on sparrows, butterflys or without reason 
can irritate the most patient gunner. Here again the fault is most 
likely over-training. A handler has paid too much attention and 
given too much praise to his “pointing,” alone. When a dog has 
become a false pointer the surest way to cure him is to completely 
ignore his points until you know he is actually on game. 

Another method is to start his training over again. Crowd him, 
whistle him out, speed him, even let him chase if he chooses, and 
when his timid over cautious manner is changed to bold definite 
hunting, teach him staunchness all over again. 

All these faults can be avoided if the trainer anticipates them 
and continually guards against them. Just remember the superla- 
tive performer is always worth the time and trouble to teach him 
properly and hunt him intelligently. 
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Biennial Reports Available 


The Commission’s Biennial Report for 
1945-46 is now available in limited numbers 
and we shall endeavor to accommodate any 
readers who are interested in acquiring this 
publication. It is 6” x 9” and contains 80 
pages, many of them profusely illustrated. 
The report is free. 


Bounty Still Up 


A comparative statement of bounty 
from June 1 ‘through March 1 during the 


past two years indicates foxes, especially, 
are still abundant. 


Species 1946. 1947 
NE EES 20,320 11,667 
cb sc abe ghee chee 19,386 17,833 
a KR ial nn on 00 0p 20,333 24,164 
DED: sca cicnananace pass 65 112 
Great horned owls .......... 1,249 1,035 
Amount paid ............ $200,312 $184,010 





Bird Charts Popular 


The four colored bird charts which the 
Commission recently purchased for use in 
the schools are proving extremely popular 
and many sportsmen’s organizations and 
other groups are purchasing them for that 
purpose. The Secretary of the Southern 
Lancaster County Farmers-Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation stopped in the office just the other 
day and handed us a check for over $90.00 
in payment for charts his club plans to dis- 
tribute in the local schools. Out of 10,000 
sets originally purchased slightly over 2,700 
sets remain and the Commission is already 
considering a reprint. 


The Federicktown Field ahd Stream Club was 
recently incorporated. It plans to raise 200 day- 
old pheasant chicks this year. 

The reorganized Morrisdale Fish and Game 
Association recently purchased and released four 
crates of rabbits, and plans to raise 100 ringneck 
pheasants. 








Commissioner Phillips Reappointed 


We are happy to learn of the re- 

appointment of Commissioner G. IL. 
P llips of Alexandria for an eight- 
year term expiring the third Tues- 
day of January, 1955. He has a keen 
interest in conservation affairs and 
has been a pioneer in promoting con- 
servation education in the public 
schools. 











Game Law Penalties 


During January 159 prosecutions for game 
law violations were made by Field Officers 
and $6,528.25 penalties were collected; in 
February 117 prosecutions were brought and 
$5,355.00 collected. 


Duck Bulletins Available 


The Commission recently acquired 5,000 
copies of a bulletin entitled “Wild Ducks” 
from the American Wildlife Institute and 
are offering them for resale at the cost price 
of 25c each. There has been considerable 
demand for a bulletin of this sort for a 
number of years and we take pleasure in 
being able to meet a portion of it through 
the acquisition of this material. Write for 
your copy early, but do not send postage. 
Also do not include remittances for bul- 
letins, etc., along with subscriptions to GAME 
News. Only separate remittances will be 
accepted. 


1946 Duck Stamp Sales Break 
Previous Records 


As evidence that hunting of migratory 
waterfowl increased during the 1946 season 
despite shooting restrictions, Albert M. Day, 
Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, an- 
nounced today that 1,836,390 hunters pur- 
chased the $1 Federal “duck stamps” in the 
period from July 1, 1946, to December 31, 
1946, to break all previous sales records. 

This represents an increase of 295,922 over 
the corresponding period in 1945 when 1,- 
540,468 stamps were purchased by water- 
fowl hunters, conservationists, and philatel- 
ists. Hunters of migratory waterfowl over 
16 years old are required by law to buy 
stamps each year. 
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Back in 1933 Gus Malaska, of Nesquehoning, 
was on watch for deer when he was badly 
startled by a cracking in the brush and shortly 
afterwards was face to face with an immense 
bull elk. Nobody believed him however, so for 
years after he kept watching for shed horns 
and lo and behold found the one held by his 
son, Buddy, on the Broad Mountain of Carbon 
County in 1941. 


CLUB NOTES 


The First Annual Banquet of the York County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held in the York 
Y. M. C. A., January 15, drew over 300 members, 
their wives and guests from the various affiliated 
clubs and was considered an outstanding success. 

The principal speaker was Dr. Logan Bennett, 
Leader, Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, State College, whose main topic was 
“more and better environment for game.’ He 
and a number of guests were introduced by Hon. 
George A. Goodling of the House of Representa- 
tives, and a member of the active Springfield 
Township Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Association, 
Inc. 

Affiliated clubs of the Federation include: Dills- 
burg Fish and Game Association, Dover Fish and 
Game Association, East Prospect Hunting Club, 
Glen Rock Fish and Game Association; Hope- 
well Fish and Game Association, Hoppi Gunnery 
Club, Izaak Walton League of America, Jolly 
Hunt Club, Kreutz Creek Valley Farmers’ and 
Sportsmen’s Association; North York Game and 
Fish Association, Red Lion Fish and Game As- 
sociation, Shiloh Rod and Gun Club, Southern 
York Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Association, Spring 
Garden Sportsmen’s Association, Spring Grove 
Sportsmen’s Club, Springfield Township Farmers’ 
and Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., Three Point 
Deer and Bear Club, Windsor Fish and Game 
Association, York and Adams County Coon Pro- 
tective Association, York and Adams County Fish 
and Game Association, and York County Fox 
Hunters’ Association. 

Following Dr. Bennet’s address 35 door prizes 
were awarded the lucky winners. 





Forty-three new members were added to the 
rapidly-growing. roster of active members of 
the Bucks County Fish and Game Association 
last night at the February meeting. 

Not in many years has enthusiasm been as 
marked as it is at the present time. Members 
reported that during the past season they got 
more game in the field, and the records show 
that more sportsmen have become interested in 
small game hunting. 

The club is cooperating with the project of 
the Bucks County Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs in raising pheasants at the Eastern State 
Penitentiary farm grounds at Graterford. Hor- 
ace B. High, of Doylestown, was appointed to 
work with John Fetterolf, chairman of the fed- 
eration committee on the pheasant-raising project. 

After a discussion regarding the scarcity of 
cock birds in the field, various members of the 
association donated $70 for the purchase of ma- 
ture birds to be liberated within two months. 


— 


The Lauren Hill Rod and Gun Club recently 
voted to purchase 100 eight-week old pheas- 
ants and 200 pheasant eggs. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


(Abstracts from Wildlife Review) 


Control 

Hamilton, W. J., Jr., The bounty system doesn’t 
work, Animal Kingdom (New York Zoological 
Society, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
50 cents a copy); 49 (4) Aug. 1946, pp. 130-138. 
Popular article discussing various aspects of the 

bounty question; including reasons why bounties 

are not effective. 


Ecology 
Bach, Roy N., The status of the pheasant and 

Hungarian partridge in North Dakotas, North 

Dakota Outdoors (Capitol Building, Bismarck, 

N. Dak. 5 cents a copy) 9 (4), Oct. 1946, 

pp. 3-4. 

Pheasant populations and Hun populations have 
declined. Weather seems to be a much more 
important factor than hunting in affecting num- 
bers of both species. 


Life Histories 

Matson, J. R., Notes on dormancy in the black 
bear, Journ. Mammalogy (Emmett T. Hooper, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a 
copy), 27 (3), Aug. 1946. pp. 203-212. 
A detailed discussion of the winter “sleep” of 

the black bear. 


Life Histories 

Carlson, C. Edward, Status of pheasants, 1946, 
Conservation Volunteer. (Minnesota Dept. of 
Conservation, State Office Bldg., St. Paul), 9 
(54), Sept.-Oct. 1946, pp. 30-33. 
Here again weather during nesting seasons is 

listed as the main cause in the pheasant decline. 


Management 
Bradt, G. W., Cottontail rabbit—big game of the 
small bay, Michigan Conservation (Michigan 
Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldg., Lan- 
sing 13), 15 (9), October 1946, pp. 4-5. 
A life history of the cottontail. Artificial 
propagation and importation for restocking have 
failed. Management suggestions are made. 


Management 
Allen, Dureward L., Pheasant research, Michigan 

Conservation (Michigan Dept. of Conservation, 

State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 15 (7), Aug. 

1946. pp. 3-4, 13-14. 

The current pheasant shortage extends from 
New York to the Dakotas. A closed season, in- 
creased winter feeding, restocking, and predator 
control are not recommended. Rather, faithful 
management of Soil Conservation Districts, pre- 
vention of spring burning, acceptance of the in- 
evitability of population fluctuations are advised. 
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South Dakota Would Limit Nonresident 
Hunting 


South Dakota will not permit non-residents te 
purchase hunting licenses until fifteen days have 
elapsed after the opening date of the up-land- 
bird season, if a bill before the Legislative As- 
sembly is enacted, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute made known in Washington today. The 
bill also provides that no license shall be issued 
to a non-resident for the hunting, taking or kill- 
ing of any migratory waterfowl. 

The sportsmen in South Dakota are reported 
to be greatly concerned over the rapid decline 
in the pheasant population throughout the state 
and a number of far reaching regulatory meas- 
ures have been presented to the Assembly now 
in session. Another bill provides for a special 
hunting stamp, to be required of persons hunt- 
ing upland-game birds outside of the county of 
his residence. This, in addition to the regular 
hunting. license. 





Farmers Leave Fence Rows 
For Wildlife 


Many farmers are leaving fence rows as wild- 
life food and cover areas, according to Dr. Paul 
Sears, Oberlin member of the Ohio Conservation 
and Resources Commission, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reported today. 

For many years farmers evaluated good farm- 
ing on the basis of well-trimmed fence rows 
but in recent years are beginning to welcome the 
soil and wildlife conservationist’s idea of fence 
rows for better land management. Fence rows 
act as land barriers preventing wind erosion, 
stopping and slowing water runoffs, and provide 
homes for insectivorous birds and other useful 
forms of wildlife. 

There are two schools of thought on leaving 
fence rows. One, that heavy fence row growth 
robs surrounding crop land of moisture and 
soil nutrients, and the other, that if fence row 
cover is confined to clovers, grasses and shrubs, 
there is little or no apparent difference in water 
or nutrient loss from nearby crops. Some 
farmers believe that heavy growths of hedges 
and small trees steal moisture and nutrients but 
the hedge rows of England which have with- 
stood centuries of tests show that good game and 
farm crops may be grown side by side. 

Farmers who are willing to establish fence rows 
should be encouraged, by being given all pos- 
sible aid, Dr. Sears believes, and that the gen- 
eral public should be informed of their modern 
approved land-management practices. 


G. Logue. 


Photo by A. G. 
Potter County beaver trappers display their catch. Left to "right: Oscar A, 
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. 1, Roulette, Pa. Solomchuk’s pelt is 72” long. 
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“She gets sorta P aoe, if you miss a rabbit 
she brings around.” 


LYCOMING SPORTSMEN LAUNCH 
MAJOR PROJECT 
(Continued from page 15.) 


be utilized in developing the center for 
the use intended. 

There is ample field space for all perm- 
anent installations necessary to make the 
resort a mecca for outdoor lovers and 
Sportsmen. Meadows particularly well 
adapted for trapshooting are available and 
have already been equipped with permanent 
traps. 

Rifle ranges, too, are being laid out, for 
the farm has high, rocky ground ideal for 
marksmen using high-powered weapons. 
Pistol ranges also will be installed. All of 
these are being planned with the thought of 
eliminating danger to picnickers by stray 
shot and slugs. 

Preliminary plans call for a caretaker 

who is to keep the grounds prepared for 
constant use and who possibly will operate 
a food and beverage concession, although 
the executive committee has ruled out the 
dispensing of intoxicants and the operation 
of slot machines. . 
. At the time public announcement of the 
undertaking was made, Chairman Wald- 
eisen already had a number of substantial 
subscriptions. He distributed subscription 
cards among solicitors. The campaign was 
not confined to Williamsport, but cash is 
being sought in all of the boroughs and 
hamlets of the area surrounding the Lycom- 
ing County seat. 

Along with the campaign for funds to 
develop the picnic site there is being con- 
ducted a membership campaign under the 
direction of Earl W. S. Rothfuss. He is 
seeking to enroll 7,500 members in the Con- 
solidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County on 
a fee basis of $1.00 each. 

The Consolidated Sportsmen, one of the 
oldest and most active organizations of its 
kind in the Commonwealth, represents a 
merger of what formerly was two sports- 
men’s groups in the Williamsport area. Ever 
since its organization it has been aggres- 
sive in movements to improve hunting and 
fishing conditions, and its members have 
actively aided in stocking forests and 
streams. 

Its annual banquet, held in the spring 
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THE SKUNK THAT ATE THE TURTLE 


THAT ATE 


Reprinted from The Lone Scout Magazine, 
Decem'er, 1946 

Two brothers, who were Scouts, lived 
on a farm. They used to trap skunks and 
make money by selling the pelts. They also 
loved to watch young ducks grow up, but, 
without realizing it, they themselves were 
making it hard for many ducklings to live 
long enough to grow. 

Like most other Scouts, they had heard 
the big word “conservation,” and knew 
pretty well what it meant. But they never 
would have thought that by trapping 
skunks they were also killing young ducks. 

On the farm where the Scouts lived, 
there was a marsh. In the marsh, for as 
long as the boys could remember, were a 
lot of duck nests. Each spring the brothers 
raced to see who would find the first nest 
with its downy filling and its ten to four- 
teen eggs. Later, when summer came, they 
would take other boys out to the marsh 
to show them the young ducks swimming 
in formation behind their parents. 

All summer the brothers would watch the 
ducks grow strong, and when fall came, 
they would race’ down to the marsh every 
day to be there when all the ducks, young 
and old, would jump from the marsh water 
and rise skyward, joining thousands of 
other ducks as they flew the age-old route 
to the South. 

One summer the two Scouts made an 
unhappy discovery: There were not so 
many ducks in the marsh as they found 
in other years. The next summer there were 
fewer still. Finally, there came a summer 
when the marsh had no ducks at all. The 
Scouts were broken-hearted. From earliest 
boyhood, their chief interest in summer 
had been the ducks, but now they were 
gone. What had happened? They decided 
to ask their friend, the Game Warden. 

The next time the Game Warden visited 
their farm, the boys asked him whether 


THE DUCK 


he knew what happened to the ducks. In- 
stead of answering directly, he asked them 
a question—a strange question, it seemed 
to the brothers. — 

“What,” asked the Warden, “has hap- 
pened to all the skunks that used to live 
around the marsh?” 

“Why, we trapped them.” answered the 
Scouts. “We both needed new bicycles to 
ride to school. Skunk pelts bring good 
prices, so we trapped most of those around 
the marsh. Why, shucks, there’s one or 
two pair of skunks still around there.” 

“That,” said the Warden, “is what hap- 
pened to the ducks.” 

The boys were completely bewildered. 
What did trapping skunks have to do with 
the ducks disappearing? 

They soon knew, for the Warden ex- 
plained about the balance of nature. Be- 
sides skunks and ducks, snapping turtles 
also lived in the marsh, and snapping tur- 
tles feed on young ducks. But skunks eat 
snapping turtle eggs. So, by trapping prac- 
tically all the skunks, the Scouts had made 
it possible for a lot more turtles to grow 
up. More hungry turtles meant fewer ducks, 
as the turtles ate them while young. 

But the Game Warden went on to ex- 
plain that the skunks could still be trap- 
ped after they had been given a chance 
to increase. He pointed out that every year 
the skunks raised some young ones. As 
soon as they were plenty skunks again, 
the boys could do more trapping. But they 
must be careful to leave enough skunks— 
“breeding stock” as wildlife experts call 
them—to reproduce young every year. 

With more skunks around the marsh, 
they would eat more turtle eggs, and there 
would be less turtles to eat the young ducks. 
The boys had learned the important lesson 
of how nature keeps a balance of animal 
life, and soon after that they had ducks 
again growing up in the marsh. 





just before the opening of trout season, have 
become so popular that adequate dining fa- 
cilities are not available in Williamsport to 
accommodate all who would like to attend. 
Nationally known wildlife lecturers are 
brought to Williamsport to entertain with 
motion pictures. 

Directors, chosen annually after the meet- 
ing at which officers are elected and re- 
ports are heard, represent all parts of the 
county. They have monthly dinner meetings 
in different parts of the county at which 
committee reports are given and appropri- 
ate entertainment provided. Attendance at 
these monthly meetings approximates 100. 
The rural churches and granges which put 
on the dinners do their best to surpass each 
other in the quantity and quality of the 
food served. 

Heading the organization are these officers: 
president, John H. Bender; vice president, 
John S. Stahlnecker; second vice president, 
S. Dale Furst, Jr.; secretary, Roy C. Peter- 
man; treasurer, Cloyd L. Myers; division 
vice presidents: John C. Youngman, Wil- 
liamsport; F. Earl Brion, Liberty; Howard 
C. Eck, Montoursville; C. Lee Artley, Muncy; 
Judd Rynearson, Hughesville; Lee Bowes, 


Jersey Shore; William M. Burchfield, Mont- 
gomeéery; Samuel Heylmun, Marsh Hill. 

In early March, the 1947 membership cam- 
paign goal of 6,000 sportsmen had been 
reached and it was decided to continue the 
drive in an effort to enroll 7,500 members. 
It was expected this number would be 
reached by Friday, April 11, when the 
annual banquet of the Consolidated Sports- 
men was held in the Elks’ Auditorium with 
an attendance of 800. 

Sponsorship of various developments at 
the Sportsmen’s Memorial Grounds have 
been such that a total of $100,000 may have 
been spent by the time the recreational cen- 
ter is completed. Already it is virtually as- 
sured that $50,000 will have been invested 
by the end of this year. 

Although $6,000 over and above the pur- 
chase price of the farm was raised for de- 
velopment of the grounds, individuals and 
industrial concerns have pledged the financ- 
ing of specific projects to such an extent that 
the original anticipated investment of $20,000 
obviously will be greatly surpassed. 

The first project to be underwritten was 
the extensive picnic grounds. Postmaster 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Civilization Versus Red Fox 


By MRS. JOHN H. MYERS 


"Twas just about fourteen years ago, 
Let’s stop to reminiscence, 

About the woods of Pennsylvania, 
Both beautiful and dense. 


Virgin timber, Regal stood, 

Rich earth and fertile soil, 
Meadows sweet and clover blooms, 
Farmers work at honest toil. 


Took my old dog thru’ the woods, 
Wild game was everywhere, 

Shelter and food for great and small. 
A Hunters’ Paradise so fair. 


Then Havoc came, the trees are gone, 
Naught left but sawdust piles, 

Briars and weeds so tall and thick, 
"Twill suit Brer Foxes’ wiles. 


They’ve termed it Civilization, 

Modern Age, Culture, Creed. 

To cut the trees and plant the pigs 
And burn the cotton fields. 


Abandoned farms and barren lands, 
Piles of slag and furrows wide, 

Soil erosion, Matted pastures 

Are where the Red Fox likes to hide. 


Most game is now depleted, 
Bears hunt for food in town, 
Yet man and all this devastation, 
Can’t keep Sir Reynard down. 


They called in Expert Hunters, 
Placed bounty on his hide, 
Used dogs and traps aplenty, 
And searched both far and wide. 


Altho’ he’s quite conspicuous 
As a dog in red underwear, 


They’ve hunted from horseback and airplane, 


And traced him with hounds to his lair. 


The Lures to which he’s subjected, 
Permeate like a polecats’ perfume, 
So STRONGLY are all recommended 
To lead Mr. Fox to his doom. 


They'll have year-round open season. 
A planned extermination drive, 

But the sly old fox keeps ’em running 
In circles, like bees ‘round a hive. 


Civilization, His Epicurean Insurance, 

Wounded game, Picnic grounds and the like. 

Garbage dumps, Poultry farms and small 
game, 

Keep him fattened, and prepared for the 
strike. 


Of the woods he thinks he is ruler, 
To kill rabbits and mice does his best, 
Orchard : owners’ can’t do without him, 
He’s useful, altho’ he’s a pest. 


He can run a dog to a frazzle, 

Has a nose that can smell you a mile, 
For Sight, he doesn’t need glasses, 
Can climb either tree or a stile. 


Sleeps in the open all winter, 
Invariably tracks straight in line, 
Is curious, ornery and hostile, 
His pelt is both colorful and fine. 


If feathers of fox-slain grouse are found, 
There are folks who'll raise a fuss, 

But we only know it’s natures’ way 

For lopping off the surplus. 


They’re killing them now by the hundreds, 
And the bounty paid out is quite high, 
But Census claims there’s an increase, 
In foxes, these few years gone by. 


Vulpes fulva’s no Aesop’s fable, 

He resists Hokus Pokus and locks 
Confronting us now with the problem, 
Civilization—Versus Mr. Red Fox. 





Above is Mr. Walter H. Geisler, 903 Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, 


he built for targeting in his 


instrument 


, with clever 
his rifle and setting his sights properly. "It holds the rifle firmly 
and has adjustment for windage and elevation. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


To one interested in the conservation of 
our wildlife it would appear, from statements 
made in some of the articles recently pub- 
lished in the Game News, that perhaps in 
some respects the Commission is attacking 
the problem from the wrong angle. 


In the July issue is a report by Joseph C. 
Rau, Highway Superintendent, Mercer 
County, of game and domestic creatures 
killed on the highway of that county in the 
five months, January 1 to June 1, this year. 
Without going into detail, the total given was 
950 wild and 293 domestic species, or a grand 
total of 1,243. These figures are so staggering 
as to be almost unbelievable. We are won- 
dering what they would be if given for a 
whole year, and what the total would be if 
such a report could be accurately given for 
the whole state. 


In the same issue in “Notes from the Field” 
are notes like this: “Three deer were killed 
by automobiles this month”; and “Each week 
one or more (deer) are killed on the high- 
way”; another “There are quite a few rabbits 
getting killed by cars now”; and still another, 
“I counted 17 dead rabbits . . . in the dis- 
tance of 210 miles.” 


Also in the same issue: “During the past 
month I have seen more owls sitting along 
the road during the day than ever before”; 
“Also found a great horned owl’s nest. The 
usual amount of rabbit fur was in evidence 
around the nest, and the remains of one 
within it”; and “Went vermin hunting and 
located a Cooper’s hawk’s nest. We killed the 
old female and took four young from the 
nest. This is the second Cooper’s hawk nest 
this month where I have helped kill the old 
one and take the young from the nest.” 


Now the writer holds no brief for either 
the Cooper’s hawk or the great horned owl, 
except that he is interested in the conserva- 
tion of all wild life and in seeing that they 
get a square deal, and the two predators 
mentioned above are needed in Nature’s 
scheme of things or they would not be here. 


Nothing was said about any incriminating 
evidence having been found about the two 
hawk nests, and the rabbit remains at the 
owl’s nest may have come from some of those 
killed or injured by motorists which the owl 
had picked up and thus conserved. The 
writer has seen this done by a red-tailed 
hawk, and examination of stomachs of the 
great horned owl have revealed that some of 
the contents was not freshly killed when 
eaten. 


Perhaps the numerous owls perched by the 
road, mentioned above, were just waiting for 
some motorist to come along and leave a 
trail of freshly killed rabbits in his wake to 
be had for the taking. Many species of owls 
can see quite well in the daytime. 


In view of the facts stated above, and get- 
ting back to the original premise, would it 
not be more to the point for the Commission 
to instruct its game protectors to go after 
those who are evidently responsible for prac- 
tically wholesale destruction of our wildlife 
and not waste time on the small fry. In 
other words, to lay off great horned owls and 
Cooper’s hawks and start shooting motorists 
instead.—Observations by C. H. Manley, 
New Kensington, Pa. 
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“While checking the taxidermists in this sec- 
tion I came upon two freaks of nature in the 
shop of Mr. Krebs in Shamokin. One was an 
albino rabbit that was killed this past year near 
Stonington. While it was not pure white, but 
rather a very light brown, it had, according to 
Mr. Krebs, pink eyes. It was about the size 
of a half grown rabbit. The other freak was a 
deer head. The horns came out of the head 
naturally then bent downward along the side 
of the head about eight or ten inches and then 
curved up again about two inches. I asked 
Mr. Krebs to have the owner take a picture 
of it and either give it to me or send it in 
for Games News.”—Game Protector Clyde E. 
Laubach, Sunbury. February, 1947. 





“On February 11 I attended a meeting of West 
Fairfield Sportsmen’s Organization, composed of 
forty members—a representative group of farmers. 
This particular organization is a signal one in 
that, instead of heaping censure on the Game 
Commission when their farms suffer from the 
foraging of deer herds, they attacked the problem 
constructively by planting twelve plots of soy- 
beans scattered about their farms in order to 
defiect the deer damage from their corn and 
oats to these buffer plots. This particular ven- 
ture, so they reported at the meeting, met with 
such success as to encourage them to continue 
such plantings. 

“Certainly these men have an admirable view- 
point concerning deer damage to their farms, and 
they should be commended highly for this co- 
operative gesture.”"—Game Protector Charles R. 
Smith, Ligonier. February, 1947. 





“Two new Clubs were organized during the 
month—Blacklick and Alverda Sportsmen’s As- 
sociations."—-Game Protector Bruce W. Cather- 
man, Indiana. February, 1947. 





A Conservation Forum was held by the Hunt- 
ingdon County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of 
America, at Oller Hall, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, at which Honorable Miles Horst, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Ivan McKeever, State Conservationist, 
United States Soil Conservation Service; and Mr. 
Frank Bamer, Extension Service Agronomist, 
Pennsylvania State College, participated. 

These forums are the best means of arriving 


at the solutions of many of our all over con- 
servation programs and there should be more of 
them. 





“On March 9 while hunting foxes with a party 
of friends we killed a female gray fox running 
ahead of our hounds in Robeson Township, about 
two miles south of Birdsboro. Upon picking the 
animal up we found a collar on it with a name 
plate inscribed ‘“‘Leo Swisher, R. D. 2, Coates- 
ville.” Curious to know more about this fox 
and how it came to be wearing the collar, I 
wrote to Mr. Swisher, and received a reply as 
follows: 


‘I received your letter about catching a gray 
fox with my name on the collar. I was sur- 
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prised that it went that far. I have a pack of 
fox hounds and I catch the fox by chasing them 
in a hole and then I dig them out. Well, this 
time I caught the gray fox and I tied it in a 
large box with one of my collars and name 
plate, and during the night it broke the chain 
and chewed the wire on top of the box and got 
away. This happened last winter (1945-46) about 
the middle of the season. I caught it about 2 
miles from my home. I do not know how it 
traveled way up there. It is about 25 or 30 miles 
from where I live to Birdsboro. I live near 
Wagontown, but the address is Coatesville.’ ”’— 
Luther W. Benson, Birdsboro. 





“Donald Feaster, R. D. Lewisburg, was at my 
headquarters the other day and told me about a 
fox hunt that a group of sportsmen put on near 
the Federal Penitentiary Reservation. They 
started a red fox which ran across some open 
fields where it was spotted by crows which 
came down by the hundreds to attack it. The 
fox apparently figured he could escape them by 
swimming Buffalo Creek, which he did, but the 
crows were waiting for him on the other side. 
Mr. Fox attempted to swim the creek the sec- 
ond time, but before this journey was com- 
pleted one of the hunters gave him a dose of 
lead poisoning, therefore ending the career of 
Mr. Reynard who probably has eaten a good 
number of ringnecks and other species of small 
game which seek refuge on the _ reservation 
where no hunting is allowed.’’—Game Protector 
M. B. Wells, Lewisburg. February, 1947. 























“Prices on beaver pelts ranged from six dol- 
lars for kits or cubs to forty-seven dollars for a 
71-inch pelt. Trappers behaved slightly better 
than last year, and most favor either a fifty 
cent tax on each trap or a five dollar trapping 
license. A great many favor a closed season next 
year as the beavers are getting smaller, and the 
trappers feel an extra year would produce larger 
and better pelts.”"—Game Protector John H. Loh- 
mann, Milford. February, 1947. 





“While patrolling in beaver season, February, 
1947, I counted more than one hundred deer in 
thirty minutes travel. 

“Blue Grosbeaks were observed during the 
month of February at no less than ten different 
locations in Lycoming and Sullivan Counties. I 
have observed Evening Grosbeaks different win- 
ters but this is my first observation of Blue 
Grosbeaks this far North.”"—Game Protector Earl 
E. Smith, Williamsport. February, 1947. 





A $10.00 prize was voted by the North Amer- 
ican Rod and Gun Club, Pottsville, recently 
to the pupil of Pottsville Public High School 
and to the pupil of Pottsville Catholic High 
School who wrote the best essays on Conserva- 
tion of Wildlife. 

A committee from the club will meet Prof. 
D. H. H. Lengel and Monsignor Heir and outline 
the plan under which the prize will be offered. 

The club purchased 2 sets of the Game Com- 
mission’s bird charts for the local high schools. 





Charles Kleine, President, North Borough’s 
Sportsmen’s Assoc.; C. Hanible, President, North 
Side Sportsmen’s Assoc.; John J. Ley, Chairman 
North Park, comprised the Fox Hunt Committee. 





“Two local fox hunters, Mr. Brant. and Mr. 
Yoder, who have taken quite a few of the preda- 
tors this winter, reported shooting a nice red fox 
out of a tree about 35 feet from the ground. 
They also killed a female sometime ago carrying 
five young.”—Game Protector John S. Shuler, 
Somerset. February, 1947. 
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“The largest beaver taken weighed fifty-seven 
pounds; the smallest about eighteen pounds. Sev- 
eral fifty-pound beavers were taken. Incidentally, 
I think that a pamphlet or brochure giving in- 
structions on how to skin a beaver and prepare 
the pelt would be most beneficial. It is amazing 
the number of trappers who do not know how 
to prepare a beaver pelt. If those instructions 
were passed freely among the trappers I know 
that many valuable pelts would be saved, with 
additional revenue for the trapper. 

“Two trappers related how, when they went 
to a beaver dam to set some traps, they ran 
across the tracks of two large beavers coming 
from the dam. They followed the tracks for 
more than a half mile, across country, through a 
cultivated field, skirting a woods and into another, 
smaller stream. They believe, and so do I, that 
those beavers were scared out of that dam by 
hearing too many preparations being made by 
other trappers. The beavers took the hint and 
cleared out while the going was good. After 
seeing all the activity of trappers and beavers 
alike, my informants decided to try another dam. 
I know this same thing happened last year in 
another dam.”—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, 
Albion: February, 1947. 





“The Shippensburg Fish and Game Association 
recently purchased a pair of fox hounds, and are 
having some real sport and recreation on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. Five red foxes were killed 
by club members during the month of February. 
All bounty money is placed in the club treasury 
to help cover the cost of feeding the hounds, 
and for restocking game. 

“The Shippensburg Fish and Game Association, 
and L.S.L. Sportsmen’s Association at Orrstown, 
at their February meetings voted to purchase 
Pennsylvania Game Commission bird charts for 
the schools of Shippensburg and Orrstown Bor- 
oughs, also all. rural schools in Southampton, 
Lurgan and Letterkenny Townhips, Franklin 
County, and Southampton, Hopewell, North New- 
ton, South Newton and Shippensburg Townships, 
Cumberland County. The charts will be pre- 
sented to the schools as an aid in related studies.” 
—Game Protector George D. Bretz, Shippensburg. 
February, 1947. 





“February has been a tough month in this dis- 
trict as far as weather is concerned. Some of 
the dirt roads have been drifted shut with snow 
for two weeks. Have been surprised to note 
that in spots rabbits are very plentiful. The 
ringnecks have plenty of food as much corn is 
still in the fields. We have a fair seed stock of 
ringnecks and if Old Mother Nature will give us 
a favorable nesting season, we'll have a good 
crop of birds.".—Game Protector Samuel K. 
Weigel, Mercer. February, 1947. 





“On the first day of beaver season, on one 
dam on State Game Lands 57 with an area of 
about one-quarter acre, there were fifteen trap- 
pers who had set over 60 traps. 

“On February 27 I pruned a number of apple 
trees. On the afternoon of the 28th I ob- 


served twelve deer browsing on the down 
branches of the same trees.”—Game Protector 
Philis S. Sloan, Mehoopany. February, 1947. 
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“The opening of the 1947 beaver trapping 
season found the trappers plentiful for the areas 
open to beaver trapping in District B-2. As 
usual practically all the trapping had to be done 
under ice with a small catch reported so far, 
even by the experts. The actual weight of the 
largest beaver caught and reported so far this 
season was fifty-one pounds. The conduct of the 
trappers was generally good and violations were 
few.’-—Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Sus- 
quehanna. February, 1947. 





“Ex-GI’s were out in force to trap the wily 
beaver this season along with many regular trap- 
pers. This increased the ranks of beaver trappers 
to an extent that it was quite unsafe for the 
much-sought-after prize to venture from the se- 
curity of his abode. 

“I saw some colonies where the trappers had 
so many sets that a barrier was created, thus pre- 
venting a beaver from going more than 25 feet 
from his house without getting nipped.”—Game 
Protector Ralph E. Flaugh, Hawley. February, 
1947. 














“Since I moved to York County I have seen 
several Mergansers feeding in the Big Conewago 
Creek. It is seldom that I see any other species 
except the Red-breasted Merganser. On the 
afternoon of February 8, with the temperature 
10 degrees above zero, I had a most pleasing 
experience. Deputy Charles E. Kline and I 
were on patrol along the Conewago when we 
suddenly spied a male and female American 
Merganser, a male Red-breasted Merganser and 
a male Hooded Merganser. It is hard to con- 
ceive the color scheme that was presented by 
these birds upon the water. This entire picture 
was rather unusual due to the snow and ice. 
These birds were feeding on the bottom and 
were attracted by the open water which failed 
to freeze at that particular location.”—Game Pro- 
tector Roy W. Trexler, York. February, 1947. 





“While at the site of former Refuge 506A on 
February 8, checking streams from active beaver 
dams I took much interest in the amount of 
game signs in this area. I saw the tracks of 
two turkeys, one squirrel, three foxes and very 
few deer in walking a distance of nearly five 
miles.”—Game Protector Jos. W. Kistner, Howard. 
February, 1947. 





“On March 10, 1947 we held a crow shoot at 
the Penitentiary Reservation, Graterford. Seventy 
shooters participated and killed 350 birds. We 
started to shoot at 7:45 p. m. and continued until 
10:30 p. m., but they are back again for more.”— 
Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, Souderton. 





“I do not know how the deer know that it is 
lunch hour on Game Lands No. 93, but on the 
area where Deputies Leach and Kriner and my- 
self are working we find that as soon as we go 
to our shanty for lunch the deer emerge from 
the nearby thickets and feed on the cuttings un- 
til we return. We have from 5 to 15 deer with 
us every day.’—Game Protector Frank E. Couse, 
DuBois. February 1947. 








“During the recent mow, two of the locai 
trappers here in District D-9, Newport, trailed a 
red fox in the snow for a distance and saw 
where it. had killed, during its travels one rabbit, 
one grouse and one bird. The trail finally led 
to a hole in the ground where it holed up. It 
was getting a little dark about this time and 
the fellows wanted to take the fox if at all 
possible. They did not block the hole up but 
placed a handkerchief on a twig near the open- 
ing of the hole with the idea that the swaying 
of the cloth and its odor would prevent the fox 
coming out. 

“The next day both these persons went to this 
section and started to dig for the red fox. In 
a short time they found and killed it. It was 
a female red, in very good condition and no 
doubt carrying some young.”—Game Protector 
Joseph S. Checklinski, Huntingdon. February, 1947. 





“The battle of the fox versus small game started 
about ten years ago with the fox in the great 
minority in District F-10, comprising about half 
in Mercer and half in Crawford County. At this 
writing it seems a certain case of the survival 
of the fittest. Both red and gray foxes are here 
in great numbers, and our rabbits, quail and ring- 
necks are fast falling prey to these predators. 

“There are several organized fox hunting clubs 
in the District which are getting their share of 
foxes, but the animals are still on the increase. 
Many females have been killed in the past two 
weeks which were carrying from five to thirteen 
young, yet we have those who are much against 
the wholesale killing of these animals. This 
group, luckily, is not in a great majority, the 
average small game hunter being anxious to 
bring Br’er Reynard under control. 

“One fox hunter reported to me that he had 
tracked a fox last week which had killed two 
cock pheasants. Another reported tracking a 
gray that had killed three rabbits within one 
and one-half miles. 

“In this area we have more rabbit and bird 
hunters than all the others put together, and I 
for one am going to step up my crusade against 
the fox in every way I can—hunting, trapping, 
digging, instructing and assisting others to do the 
same.”—Game Protector H. C. Sutherland, Green- 
ville. February, 1947. 





“On February 26 I saw three robins on Game 
Lands No. 85. Numerous doves have wintered in 
this section. At the beginning of beaver season 
I saw a song sparrow along Conneautee Creek.” — 
Game Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs. February, 1947. 





“Grouse are wintering in good shape. No quail 
showing up, and foxes are not nearly as plentiful 
as previously. Rabbits are showing up fairly good 
in the Game Land areas where we have feed.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery Rock. 
February, 1947. 





“T had an interesting thing happen here: A 
screech owl that weighed 6 oz. killed two pigeons 
that weighed 18 oz. The owl went into the pigeon 
loft to do the job.”—Game Protector George W. 
Keppler, Meadville. February, 1947. 
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TOO MANY HUNTERS—TOO LITTLE GAME—from Page 5 





Then as the tide turns, the “upswing” years 
are marked with increased reproductive 


' vigor, and a fair to good survival of young 


grouse occurs. But, this fair to good sur- 
vival may amount to as little as five to 
fifteen per cent of the total number of 
chicks hatched. What happens to the other 
eighty-five to ninety per cent? Probably 
several factors are responsible for this loss, 
some of which are beyond the control of 
man-weather, accident, floods, fires, disease, 
etc. But others, such as predation and lack 
of food and cover may be at least partially 
remedied through applied management. If, 
through management, we could increase 
the percentage of survival by even five 
or ten per cent, we would save thousands 
of grouse for fall shooting. Habitat improve- 
ment may come naturally within the next 
few .years as our forests reach marketable 
age and are cut for saw timber, paper, or 
chemical wood. The new growth that follows 
cutting operations provides both a maxi- 
mum of food and cover—-the two things most 
needed to reduce the juvenile mortality of 
summer and to insure good grouse hunting 
in the fall. 


The whitetailed deer is also on the hun- 
ter’s list of game to be stocked, not so 
much for the purpose of increasing their 
numbers, but “to increase their size.” The 
deer holds an unique position in this respect, 
for it is the only game species which rates 
any other consideration than numerical in- 
crease by the average hunter. The popular 
conception is that the whitetail is inbred, 
and, because of this inbreeding, is becoming 
smaller and smaller, both in body weight 
end antler growth. This theoty of inbreed- 
ing is a misconception. Gerieticists tell us 
that, provided the original stock is sound, 
degenerate inbreeding is impossible. In fact, 
it is through prolonged and continuous 
inbreeding that all of our pure-bred stocks 
of plants and animals have been established. 
We have no reason to believe that our 
deer herd is not descendant of sound stock. 
Have they not been resident to the con- 
tinent for countless generations? The ret- 
rogression of our deer in size and quality 
is directly attributable to, and closely pro- 
portionate with, the deterioration of the 
quantity and quality of their natural food 
supply. Twenty, thirty, or more years ago 
when our forests were young, and browse 
was available in quantities far beyond the 
demands of' the deer herd, the average 
buck resembled some of our finest speci- 
mens of today. Bucks weighing from 200 
to 250 pounds hog-dressed were not partic- 
ularly uncommon, and fine antler trophies 
were the rule, not the exception. Other 
subnormal effects of poor food conditions 
beside body and antler size became evident. 
Instead of the usual twins or triplets, the 
does bear, more often, only one. The sex 
ratio of the offspring is’® believed to favor 
the females (instead of following the nor- 
mal 1:1 ratio) when. breeders are suffering 
from malnutrition. Because the doe is in- 
capable of supplying sufficient nutritive 
materials for the growth of two embryo 
fawns, one of these dies and is resorbed, 
and it appears that the male fawn is usually 


the victim. Thus, we have at least four ob- 
vious ill-effects of insufficient food in the 
whitetail—one reduced body size; two, 
poorer antler growth; three, an unbalanced 
sex ratio resulting from unequal ratios 
in the progeny at birth; and four, a re- 
duced reproductive rate. 

From this, it is obvious that the suggested 
importation of large bucks from Michigan, 
or some other state, is not going to affect 
the size of our deer in the slightest. Deer 
management is almost exactly like that of 
cattle management on open range. If a 
rancher fences 40 head of cattle on 10 acres 
of pasture and offers them no additional feed, 
these cattle are going to lose weight rapidly 
and before long all will die of starvation. 





Feeding time. Underfed adult does will aver- 
age only one fawn. 


If he reduces the number to 20, they will 
lose weight less rapidly, and their lives 
would be spared much longer, but they 
would soon exhibit all the symptoms of 
malnutrition—emaciation, much reduced milk 
production, susceptibility to disease, many 
reproductive failures, etc. But, if he places 
only 2 head on his 10 acres, there is every 
reason to believe that these animals should 
remain healthy, vigorous, and normal in 
every respect. Because each deer requires 
about 25 to 40 acres of forest land to fulfill 
its physical and physiological needs in 
Pennsylvania today, the principal problem 
of deer management is to adjust and con- 
trol the numbers of deer to a point com- 
mensurate with this deer: acreage ratio. 
This is the basic reason for antlerless deer 
seasons. The Game Commission does not 
necessarily want to reduce the number of 
does, as many think, but, actually, its aim 
is to reduce the number of deer. But, since 
the ratio in most counties is decidedly un- 
balanced in favor of the antlerless deer, 
oftentimes six, eight, or more antlerless deer 
to each legal buck, the only recourse is to 
reduce their numbers. 


We have only two choices, either control 
the numbers of deer so that there will be 


sufficient food to keep them healthy, size- 
able, and capable of normal reproduction, 
or allow them to increase beyound the 
carrying capacity of the range and have 
a herd of underfed runts, lacking the vitality 
to produce young in normal numbers and 
normal ratios. Following is the life history 
of a deer family under each of the two 
choices just given. Let us assume that we 
have 5 mature bucks and 15 mature does 
on each of two tracts. On the one, food 


conditions are satisfactory, but on the sec-. 


ond there is an insufficient supply for the 
number of animals occupying it, similar 
to much of the present deer range in Penn- 
sylvania. After five years, assuming that 
food conditions remain good, the first area 
should have a population made up of ap- 
proximately 75-94 legal bucks (allows a 
maximum of 19 spike bucks), 67 adult 
does, 37 yearling does, 56 male fawns, and 
56 female fawns. The sex ratio is 107 females 
to 100 males. These figures are based upon 
an average birth of two fawns of equal 
sexes to each mature doe each year, a 
single fawn for each two-year-old doe and 
no fawns from year-old does. The legal buck 
figures are derived from experimental data 
which show that three-fourths, or more, 
of all well-fed male deer will have legal 
antler growth by the second December (at 
18 months). 


After 5 years on the second area, with 
a constant shortage of browse, the popula- 
tion should consist of about. 21 legal bucks 
(perhaps less), 9 spike bucks, 48 adult does, 
19 yearling does, 28 female fawns, and 14 
male fawns. The sex ratio in this case is 
216 females to each 100 males. The com- 
putations for this area were based upon in- 
formation gained through experimentation 
and kill records. Underfed adult does will 
average only one fawn, yearlings about one 
fawn to three does, and the sex ratio of 
the offspring is about three females to each 
male. The transition from fawns to legal 
bucks comes not earlier than thirty months 
of age, as the eighteen month-old bucks on 
poor food invariably bear only spikes. Even 
at thirty months, some of these deer may 
still not have legal antlers. 


Our management objectives are to pro- 
duce annually, for hunting, the largest num- 
ber of deer which range conditions will per- 
mit, to produce the heaviest and finest ant- 
lered deer possible, and to produce the great- 
est possible number of legal bucks. It can be 
seen that all of our management objectives 
are fulfilled on areas where the food supply 
is adequate, and, conversely, all of the un- 
desirable aspects show themselves when 
deer lack necessary sustenance. A definition 
of browse’ and a differentiation between 
nutritious and non-nutritious browse may 
be of value to this discussion. Browse re- 
fers to the edible parts of woody growth 
(tender shoots, twigs, and leaves ~ of. trees 
and shrubs) eaten by animals such as 
deer. Except in the spring when the new 
growth first comes through the ground, 
deer do not graze—that is, they do not eat 


grasses, herbs, etc. in quantity unless forced 


to by browse shortages. Winter browse in 
Pennsylvania consists mainly of the tips of 
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twigs and sprout growth of hardwood trees 
and non-evergreen shrubs. Laurel, rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock, the various pines, tea- 
berry leaves, and other similar evergreen 
plants are nearly worthless as food ma- 
terials, and a deer fed a diet of this kind 
exclusively will die of malnutrition within 
ten days to three weeks. 


The logical answer to our deer manage- 
ment problem is either (1) provide proper 
food (browse) by lumbering, or other cut- 
ting operations, in sufficient quantity for a 
large herd, or (2) reduce the size of the 
herd to a point commensurate with the ex- 
isting food supply. The first solution will 
have to await the maturation of our for- 
ests and the subsequent cutting, but the 
second will be accomplished, either by re- 
duction of the herd through antlerless deer 
seasons or by a less desirable but inevitable 
method—starvation and/or disease. 


Next to the near-universal desire for an 
expanded stocking program, the demand 
for still more extensive and intensive preda- 
tor control is voiced most often by the aver- 
age hunter. Predation, and the interpreta- 
tion of its effects upon wildlife, is a de- 
cidedly controversial subject. There are 
those who feel that predation is the prin- 
cipal factor in small game shortages, and 
there are those, at the opposite extreme, 
who feel that this predatory influence upon 
game is purely beneficial. The chances are 
that both these extremists are wrong. It is 
known that game can survive, and even 
prosper, among moderate to strong predator 
populations, if the floral environment offers 
sufficient protection, but it is also known 
that all of the game killed by predators 
does not fall in the weak and diseased class. 
Predation may be augmented or counter- 
acted by many forces. It is largely a matter 
of relativity—effected by the presence or 
lack of escape cover, the abundance or 
scarcity of predator or prey, the presence 
or absence of buffer species, and the de- 
gree of native intelligence exhibited by the 
prey species in escaping its natural enemies. 
Probably the most important factor is es- 
cape cover. Where the habitat offers reason- 
able protection, small game should continue 
to thrive, provided the other necessities 
(food, water, etc.) are present, in spite of a 
good number of predators, but, where cover 
is sparse, the tolerance equation is much 
lower, and game is likely to suffer serious 
depletion on such areas, even though the 
predatory pressure is light to moderate. Be- 
cause this required cover does not exist 
in many places, particularly in the highly- 
agriculturized regions, and its restoration 
on a large scale is nearly impossible, the 
only recourse is to exercise predator con- 
trol if such land is to produce game for 
hunting. 


But, in order to reduce the numbers of 
the various predatory species to a point 
which will permit game to multiply on 
these “coverless areas,” a great amount of 
time and money will have to be expended. 
Because of the enormity of the task, such 
control cannot be accomplished by a few 
Game Protectors or professional trappers, 
but must become the responsibility of the 
hunters and farmers themselves. If each of 
the 800,000 licensed hunters in the state 
killed but one important predator each year, 
it is likely that no additional control would 
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be necessary. However, any self-appointed 
executioner should study the appearance 
and habits of the various destructive species 
so that he will not needlessly kill beneficial 
kinds. The Game Commission pays bounty 
on some of the most noxious varieties, and 
the list of unprotected birds and mammals 
includes the other species believed to be 
harmful to game, livestock, or songbirds. 
For effective control in any agricultural 
region, the house cat and stray dog cannot 
be overlooked. The cat, because of its tre- 
mendous numbers and statewide distribution, 
is undoubtedly one of the most potent pred- 
atory forces affecting rabbits and ground- 
nesting birds. There are endless records 
of individual house cats which have killed 
and carried to their homes 20, 30, 40 or more 
young rabbits in a single summer. 








ing 365 days of the year, kill many times 


the amount of game that the human hunters 
do in their comparatively short hunting 
period in the fall. These despoilers of our 
recreation must be taken into consideration 
when game management plans are adopted, 
for, if this is not done, much of the ex- 
pected good from our other management 
efforts may be nullified by this single factor. 

The merits or demerits of the bounty sys- 
tem have been discussed and cussed for 
years. The past two years have demon- 
strated the stimulating effect of bounty 
payments, for when a bounty was placed 
upon both red and gray foxes, the annual kill 
doubled. But, this was not its greatest bene- 
fit. By providing the stimulus which re- 
sulted in hundreds of hunters and trappers 
experiencing for the first time a fascinating 





Hunting and trapping predators can be 


Food habits studies (stomach analyses) 
give an accurate insight into the ecological 
relationship between the hunter and the 
hunted. Analyses have been made of the 
contents of many thousands of stomachs 
from foxes, hawks, owls, and other preda- 
tors secured in all parts of the state. The 
repeated occurrence of certain prey items in 
the stomachs of these animals is the most 
conclusive evidence of their destructiveness. 
When nearly one-half of all fox stomachs 
contain rabbit, a sizeable percentage con- 
tain game birds, and many others are filled 
with the remains of other game animals, 
song birds, valuable furbearers, and poultry, 
it is evident that the control of foxes is 
essential for the well-being of these prey 
species. The great horned owl has a vora- 
cious appetite satisfied mainly with cotton- 
tails, the goshawk prefers grouse, and the 
Cooper’s and sharp-shinned hawks feed 
laregly upon game and beneficial small birds. 
The crow spends its summers looking for 
nests, and eats the contents, whether it be 
eggs, young birds, or young rabbits. Wea- 
sels, raccoons, minks, skunks, opossums, 
house cats, crows, stray dogs, and many 
lesser forms all contribute to the grand total. 
We can say ‘definitely that predators, hunt- 





every bit as much fun as hunting game. 


new form of recreation, the cost of the 
bounty payments may be more than justified, 
even without the more direct benefits for 
which the payments were originally in- 
tended. These men have discovered that 
hunting or trapping predators can be every 
bit as much fun as hunting game. In fact, 
many have been so completely converted, 
that their liveliest interest, and greatest 
pleasure, is invested in these new forms 
of outdoor recreation. 

Our final conclusion, arising from scien- 
tific studies and past experiences, concern- 
ing predator control is that this practice is 
essential to the prosperity of much of our 
game and other beneficial wildlife, and that, 
except for the aid and encouragement 
offered by the Game Commission, the re- 
sponsibility for this control rests upon the 
shoulders of the hunters and farmers of the 
state. If each man will assume his share 
of this responsibility, he may be instrumental 
in saving, for his own recreation, as much, 
or more, game than he ordinarily takes 
during the hunting season. 

A lengthy discussion of land management 
principles and techniques is beyond the 
scope of this paper, but the writer would 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Of the many thousands of visitors observed 
during the past summer only two of them 
appeared disgruntled; aparently misled by 
the prodigality of the free exhibit. There 
are some unfortunates suspicious of any 
worthwhile thing that may be had for 
nothing. There was a string attached to it 
or so they thought. 

As they approached the desk at one end 
of the exhibit room one of the pair spied 
the register. He nudged his companion and 
suspiciously pointed it out to 

“Some advertising scheme,” vouchsafed 
the worthy. 


“Yeah,” the other came back. “Sign your 
name and you'll get no peace from agents 
or be deluged with requests for donations.” 

It has been carefully estimated that only 
one-third to one-fourth of the visitors sign 
the register. This is especially so on days 
when the crowds are heavy with a subse- 
quent queue of visitors awaiting their turn 
to sign. 

On the opening day of duck season of the 
212 gunners who filed into the Museum to 
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see what a duck looked like or to identify 
one that they had bagged, only four signed 
the register. One hunter even brought in 
his mysterious “fowl” to facilitate identifica- 
tion. It proved to be a double crested 
comorant. 


One chap declared that he had bagged 
three wood ducks. 

“And you kept all three? I asked in 
feigned surprise. 

“Nope, only one,” was the reply as his 
face broke into a sheepish grin. “Here's 
a receipt for the other two.” He showed 
me a game protector’s receipt as he added, 
“It’s not so bad spotting the males, but as 
far as I'm concerned the hens are a total 
loss.” 

This summer there were registrants from 
twelve points outside of the continental 
United States as well as from all but three 
states. The missing states were Nevada, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. Foreign regis- 
trations were from England, Scotland, 
Sweden, China, Japan, Netherlands East 
Indies, Panama and, of course, Canada. 

From May the first to October the 27th 
inclusive, there were an estimated 43,200 
visitors; a cross-section of humanity as in- 
teresting as any exotic migrant that ever 
slid to a stop on the ample bosom of the 


REX - - - from Page 9 


crooked mouthed man’s dwelling place. 





Beyond Tom’s house a flock of sheep raced across the lane to 
their fold. Just behind them the fox cut through the apple orch- 
ard, straight for the lane. A stone’s throw behind him came Rex, 
bellowing like a bull, but with a much more musical cadence. 
He appeared to sight his quarry as he reached the lane and from 
there on his speed would rival anything in the canine kingdom 
except, perhaps, a greyhound. Tom always kept a large flock of 
mixed poultry, which at this season had freedom to roam his 
acreage at will. He rushed out of the barn, pitchfork in hand, 
just too late to see the first act. Across the lane his entire family 
from a three year old tot to grandma, burst out to view in awe, 
the pandemonium from the front porch. What they saw was the 
lane and the air above it, full of chickens, turkeys, geese and 
guineas, half a dozen white rabbits, a fox and Rex. When Tom 
reached the lane it was all over but the shouting. Every occupant 
of the porch tried in unison, to answer his query—“What in the 
name of Joe Hooker is going on here?” 

Fuzzyfoot, for it was none other, came straight down the lane 
with all the speed he possessed. A few jumps from the gate he 
swerved suddenly to his left, darted up a brace to the gatepost 
and went over in a graceful leap, to receive, as he landed, full 
in his face, the charge of buckshot from Jim’s gun. A few seconds 
later Rex dove under the lower bar, skidded to a halt, prodded 
the fox with his nose, but like the gentleman he was, restrained 
any desire he may have felt to mutilate the remains, wagged his 
long tail in a quiet, satisfied way, shook himself and sat down. I 


CLUB NOTES 


Purchase of one of the most desirable farms 
in the Punxsutawney area—the 100-acre tract 
known as the former Weber farm, located in the 
Corey Roundtop section, less than a mile south- 
east of the city limits—was announced by offi- 
cials of the Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club re- 
cently. The organization plans to use the tract 
for a dog training area and game refuge and 
will construct a fine club house on the property. 





“Huntingdon Mills United Sportsmen Camp 271, 
Luzerne County, at their March meeting voted 
unanimously to purchase twenty sets of bird 
charts recently distributed by the Commission. 
They will be donated to the schools of Hunting- 
don Township and surrounding territory for dis- 
play in the classrooms.’—Special Services As- 
sistant, Robert D. Parlaman, Forty Fort. 





The recently organized Shoaf Fish and Game 
Association is carrying on active winter feeding 
and fox hunting campaigns. 


At a recent meeting of the Tiodaghton Sports- 
men’s Association Ardell Schlessinger, of Wool- 
rich, was awarded a prize for having obtained 








the most memberships and Calvin Cline for hav- 


ran out of concealment to yell, “Nice work, Jim,” as Tom started 
down the lane toward the gate. Fowls of various species cackled 
and gobbled at him from their perch on the top rails of the lane 
fences and from the roof of the corn crib which was occupied by 
a score of white leghorn chickens. A flock of hysterical geese, 
in close formation, honking and hissing, dodged back and forth 
over the path. 

Strange as it seems, the guinea fowls were silent. Tom reached 


‘the gate, rested his arms on the pole and remarked, “I’m glad to 


see this is only a fox chase. From the hullabaloo you kicked up, 
I judged the British were comin’. I'll be hanged if it didn’t look 
like you had come up here to put me out of business!” I told 
Tom that we had come to save his poultry from annihilation and 
added—“that fox ran down the lane for the express purpose of 
sizing up your flocks, or he would have come through your field 
instead.” He answered, with a grin, “I'll give you a ten dollar 
bill for that hound.” Jim, whose attention had, up to the moment 
been divided between Rex and Fuzzyfoot, jerked about to face 
Tom and said, “Ten dollars wouldn’t buy the waggle of that 
dog’s tail!” A cold breeze crept through the hemlocks that were 
stretching long shadows across the Knob road as we hurried 
toward home and a hot supper. Bill’s fox? Sure—we took it over 
to his shack after dark and tossed it inside before he could shuffle 
to the door. We heard him say to himself, “By Jing,” as we 
disappeared in the gloom. The pleasure was all our’s and Bill 
needed all he could realize from the remains of Fuzzyfoot. 


The Gearhartville Sportsmen’s Club recently 
released the first shipment of 400 rabbits it pur- 
chased. 





Forty-three members were added recently to 
the rapidly growing Bucks County Fish and Game 
Association, Doylestown. 





The Raccoon Sportmen’s Association urged the 
members to participate in the local Tuberculosis 
program recently. More clubs should support na- 
tional, state and community programs for the 
common good. 





e Rock Fish and Game Club held a re- 
organization meeting recently and went on record 
SBA as favoring the stocking of the lower Little 
Swatara Creek that flows by that village with 
trout. More than a half hundred sportsmen 
attended and were urged to get others to en- 


ing caught the largest brown trouj which meas- oll. The club plans to raise ringneck pheasants 
ured 2342 inches. 


on a large scale. 
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ARE WE GOING TO PERMIT OUR STATE TO BE SHOT OUT AGAIN—from Page 14 





the Game Commission started to bring back 
the present deer herd, except that I can 
remember when they stocked the first deer 
and then closed the season for five years. 
The deer ran at will, and I never heard of 
one being shot illegally. If a farmer’s dog 
chased a deer he was a dead dog. 

During the first few open seasons no one 
seemed to make mistakes like killing a doe 
in buck season, shooting spike bucks, kill- 
ing a bear in deer season or a deer in bear 
season—in fact everyone seemed to hunt 
for the sport of it. But, as the seasons came 
and went, more hunters came each year, the 
accidents began to increase and more and 
more illegal deer were killed. It is appalling 
to see the number of illegal deer killed 
and left to rot in the woods. The poacher 
also takes a heavy toll through the closed 
season. Besides, a good many are killed 
by cars, some of which could be avoided 
if the motorist would slow up or dim his 
lights when he sees a deer close by. 

In the early days we had no Game Com- 
mission, no sportsmen’s organizations or 
game protectors. Today we have a sports- 
man’s club in almost every town. We also 
have a State Federation as well as a Federa- 
tion for each of the seven Districts through- 
out the State, all of which are working with 
the Commission to help better the hunting 
conditions for future generations to come. 

Today our hunters have a lot at stake. 
They not only have an up-to-date Game 
Commission, they have thousands of acres 
of State-owned lands, Game Farms, Ref- 
uges, a Training School for the Protectors. 
The hunter himself has a lot of money in- 
vested in guns, clothing, and‘a good many 
of them have fine hunting cabins. It only 


costs $2.00 a year for a license to hunt and 
trap. But wait, there is still something 
wrong. Are all of you good sportsmen going 
to sit idly by and let a few outlaws ruin 
your sport? If you were walking down 
the street and saw a bandit robbing the 
bank that you have your money in, what 
would you do? Would you call the police 
or would you go on your way thinking the 
bandit would call you a squealer if you re- 
ported him. That is just what is happening 
out in the woods each year. Bear in mind 
the only man that will call you a squealer 
is the bandit or the man who shoots first and 





“Where is mother to sit?” 


MY MOST HARROWING EXPERIENCE—from Page 12 


then walks up to see if he has killed a deer 
or a man. Those kind of people are not 
worthy of the name sportsman. 

Here is something to think about. The 
$2.00 license you have on your back does 
not give you the right to go on other 
people’s property and hunt if they choose to 
keep you off, and most of your hunting is 
done on other people’s property. This past 
season that same outfit not only shot illegal 
deer, they shot up automobiles, tractors, long 
distance telephone cables, high power electric 
lines, stops on gas lines, holes in oil tanks 
and many other things I could mention. 
We Game Protectors are doing everything 
we can to stop such practices and preserve 
your sport, and we are asking for your co- 
operation. Please help us. 

My reason for writing this article is to 
give you the facts and a chance to save 
your sport. Since the close of the past sea- 
son I have heard a good many rumors that 
unless this sort of vandalism is stopped, the 
farmer, the oil men and the large holders 
of private lands are going to post their 
lands. Wouldn’t that be mean? Think it 
over. It is up to you. From all of my ex- 
periences I think you have only one thing 
left to do and that is to take the license 
numbers of these bandits and report them 
to the nearest Game Protector. You can 
have your choice; either do that or go back 
to the days when I was a boy and every- 
body walked long distances just to see a 
deer. Then a handful of men shot the 
deer out of the State with the old muzzle 
loader. How long will our deer herds of 
today last with all of our improved roads, 
fine automobiles, spotlights and high power 
guns??? 





The boat was loaded with our duffle bags, 
a week’s provisions, a Devry motion picture 
camera, two still cameras, two rifles and 
three shotguns. We had successfully come 
down the Black or Negro River, and spent 
the night in a shack near where it empties 
into the Caribbean Sea. The following 
morning, we headed for its mouth, where 
it was necessary to go through some small 
breakers on a sand bar to reach the sea. 
As we struck the first breaker, the boat 
instead of riding it, went directly through, 
the water pouring into the boat. The second 
breaker filed it still more while the third 
breaker filled the boat completely, and hav- 
ing a round bottom, it immediately capsized 
about one-quarter mile from shore. 


As we were turning over and were being 
unceremoniously dumped into the water, I 
instinctively though of saving the motion 
picture camera, which had been loaned to 
me for the trip, and grabbed it with my 
right hand, although I would rather have 
saved a gun. The camera acted as an 
anchor, and held me under water for 
several seconds. When I came to the sur- 
face, I clung to a piece of baggage which 
was floating by while the others hung over 
the upturned boat on their stomachs. 


I quickly swam over to them, and resting 
my free hand on Dr. Brinton’s leg, I passed 


the camera up to him. We then tied it to 
the bow rope and let it trail in the water. 
As the strong current was rapidly carry- 
ing us out to sea, Cacho the guide trans- 
ferred himself from the boat onto one of our 
rubber duffle bags floating nearby, upon 
which he lay on his stomach, and attempted 
to swim toward shore. The rest of us at- 
tempted to right the boat, but each time 
we turned her upright, she rolled over again, 
due to the weighth of the outboard motor 
still attached to the stern. 

It was while resting between these at- 
tempts that I noticed two fins cutting through 
the water a short distance from us, fol- 
lowed by several more fins, traveling in the 
same direction, and it was not long before 
we realized we were literally surrounded 
by sharks. In the meantime, I had been 
keeping my eye on Cacho floating nearby 
on the rubber bag, by glancing over my 
shoulder from time to time. Suddenly, I 
realized that the bag was floating without 
him. No one had heard him call or seen 
him disappear, but certainly he was gone, 
and there seemed to be only one answer— 
sharks. Poor Cacho! I could imagine him 
struggling with no one to help him, and 
now only silence to tell the tale. 

So far as we were concerned, the sharks 
circled us but kept at a distance of from 
thirty to forty feet. In addition to making 





quite a commotion, we all had on long 
trousers and shoes, while Cacho had been 
bare kelow the knees. 


As we drifted further to sea, and our 
strength began to ebb, I realized that there 
was only one chance to save us, and that 
was to release the outboard motor which 
we had so securely attached to the boat 
with screws and rope. Walstead and I, 
therefore, wént to the stern and worked 
desperately under water with our hands 
to release the thumb screws which we had 
tightened with wrenches, taking turns hold- 
ing each other. After what seemed an eter- 
nity, we finally loosened one of the screws, 
with the hunting knife I still had in my 
belt I cut the rope, and by pushing and 
twisting the engine, we cast it off. With 
our remaining strength, we now turned the 
boat over and held her upright. Fortunately, 
although we had lost our paddles, we had 
held on to two pieces of bamboo, and with 
these, together with my army campaign 
hat, Dr. Brinton, Walstead and I started to 
bail out the boat. 

Tom Nestor, who could not swim, still 
held on to the side, with his pipe unside 
down between his teeth. I watched that 
pipe all the time, advising him to hang on 
to it—it was a barometer of his grit. 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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TOO MANY HUNTERS—TOO LITTLE GAME—from Page 24 
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Good cover can be provided along fence rows. 


like to present a few ideas of his own, and 
of others, concerning this vital phase of 
wildlife restoration. It is obvious, and taken 
for granted, that any improvement or exten- 
sion of habitat (food and cover) should re- 
sult in an increase of the game supply upon 
that land. Because of the near universal ac- 
ceptance of this principle, there is little, if 
any doubt or disagreement, concerning the 
value of habitat improvement to wildlife 
populations. Therefore, we can assume that 
any developmental work of this kind is 
highly desirable, and because its beneficial 
effects have been so often demonstrated, it 
is likely to meet the approval of even the 
hardest-to-please hunters. 


Sufficient food of the right kind is neces- 
sary for the usual processes of growth and 
maintenance, and also for such basic func- 
tions as reproduction, lactation, and self- 
preservation — vigor to escape natural 
enemies and to withstand climatic extremes. 
The principal value of cover is for provid- 
ing game with the means of escaping its 
natural enemies, and of lesser importance, is 
its role as a protective element against rain, 
snow, and wind. Food is nearly valueless 
to most upland game species unless it is in, 
or closely adjacent, to good cover. If a 
game bird or mammal must cross an open 
field to reach food, its chances of surviving 
many such trips are meagre. For this reason, 
much of the food on agricultural areas is 
likely to be unavailable to game. The aim 
of land management, then, is the proper 
dispersal (juxtaposition) of food plants and 
cover plants, so that no areas of either 
exist without the close proximity of the 
other. Visualize a farm laid out for strip 
cropping as recommended by the Soil Con- 
servation Service, with, first, a long nar- 
row strip of grain, then a similar strip of 
hay, another of grain, another of hay, etc. 
Suppose we replace the hay, which provides 
little winter cover, with some permanent 
cover crop, such as greenbriers, wild grape 
tangles, mixed blackberry briars and weeds, 





Japanese honeysuckle, barberry, or any 
other plant, or mixture of plants, which 
would provide a dense, protective growth. 
Then the food supply could never be more 
than a few yards from cover, and compara- 
tively little loss should occur from preda- 
tion under such conditions. We now have 
a mental picture of the ideal food and cover 
relationship, but we realize that this stand- 
ard cannot be achieved upon any agricul- 
tural lands except those managed solely for 
game (State Game Lands, shooting pre- 
serves, club grounds, etc.). Because almost 
all of the better agricultural land in the 
state is owned privately, any land manage- 
ment for game will have to be done by the 
owner, or with permission of the owner. 
And, needless to say, he cannot permit op- 
erations of the kind outlined above, if he is 
to continue to make a living from his soil. 
The only alternative, then, is to supply good 
game cover in as many places as possible 
where it will not interfere with his culti- 
vation. Nearly any farmer can be convinced 
of the worth of this undertaking. In the 
first place, these cover plants hold soil and 
are particularly adapted to planting along, 
and in, eroded gullies or hillsides, and such 
patches of dense growth attract many birds 
which aid materially in the control of in- 
sects and noxious weeds in the surround- 
ing fields. Many agriculturists, however, are 
too busy, or are, for some other reason, un- 
willing to plant these unused spots, and it 
is in fulfilling this obligation that the indivi- 
dual sportsman, or the sportsmens’ clubs, 
can do a wealth of good for themselves and 
others. Think of the restoration that would 
be accomplished if each hunter appointed 
himself a game teachnician, and undertook 
the responsibility of applying the principles 
of land management for game on the farm or 
farms where he hunts most. If fifty per cent 
of the hunters would devote a few half- 
days, or evenings, a year to this work, it is 
safe to say that within a few years the 
carrying capacity of the better agricultural 


— 


land would be increased by at least forty 
per cent, or more. With the aid of the land 
owner, a hunter can easily locate the spots 
which are not being used for farming, and, 
with but a little effort, he can turn them into 
real game-producing areas. This man-to- 
man contact between farmer and sportsman 


will go far to improve the relationship of | 


these two groups, particularly when the 
hunter proves, through his physical efforts, 
that he is also interested in producing game 
as well as in shooting it. The plants for 
this work can be secured from several 
sources: through the Soil Conservation Ser- 


vice which maintains nurseries for produc- § 


ing plants which will provide food and/or 
cover for wildlife as well as control erosion; 
from the Department of Forests and Waters; 
or from private nurseries. If sufficient plants 
cannot be secured from the “free” sources, 


then the sportsmens’ clubs would be in- ; 


vesting their money wisely in buying nur- 
sery stock for this purpose. Also, a pro- 
gram of transplantation can be effective, if 
care is taken not to remove plants from 
areas where they are already providing 
much needed food or cover for game. These 
many thousands of small islands of cover 
should do even more than enhance the carry- 
ing capacity of the range for game and in- 
crease the resident song bird population, 
If a fair proportion of them were estab- 
lished as inviolate refuges, they should aid 
considerably in the survival of an adequate 
breeding stock through both the hunting 


season and the winter. Also, the presence of | 


these refuges should spread the harvest of 
farm game more evenly over the season, 
instead of having a great percentage of it 
killed the first few days, and little left for 
the remainder of the month. 


At the opposite extreme, we have regions 
usually on poorer farmland or in the moun- 
tains, where cover is over-abundant and 
food scarce. No matter how dense, nor how 
extensive, the cover may be, game will not 
thrive unless there is sufficient suitable food 
for their needs. Proper management of such 
regions calls for a reversal of the procedure 
as ‘carried out upon the highly-cultivated 
lands. When someone mentions planting food 
for game, the first thought seems to be—“a 
food plot.” The food plot they have in mind 
is one that is planted yearly, involving the 
expense of plowing and seeding. During 
winter, especially late winter, when food is 
most needed and hardest to obtain, these 
food plots have long since been denuded 
by songbirds, crows, deer, mice, and other 
animals, and have nothing but disappoint- 
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ment to offer the hungry game birds which 
wander hopefully through them. Plots of 
standing corn can be of great value for win- 
ter feed, but the time, effort, and money re- 
quired to plow, seed, and cultivate this crop 
makes its use on a large scale prohibitive. 
If we are to accomplish our intended pur- 
pose, we must provide food and cover on an 
extensive basis, and, in order to do this 
the cost per unit, whether it be food plot 
or cover patch, must be small. We cannot 
plant food plots’ at ten, fifteen, or more dol- 
lars each when it would take many, many 
thousands of them to produce the desired 
effect. To reduce this cost, so that the Game 
Commission and sportsmens’ clubs can afford 
to practice land management on hundreds 
of thousands of acres, the annual food plot 
will have to be replaced with something 
more practical. The answer to that seems to 
be plantings of a more permanent nature. 
If a patch could be plowed and seeded, and 
it would continue to produce good food for 
several years without anymore attention, 
the cost, prorated over this long period, 
would be comparatively small. Or, if food 
producing plants of a permanent nature 
could be set out without plowing, the cost 
would be still less. This would mean the 
use of perennials or self-seeding annuals. 
It is believed that many of our native species, 
plants that have produced food for game 
in the wild for perhaps centuries, would be 
admirably suited for this purpose. There 
are many wild legumes, partridge peas, les- 
pedezas, tick trefoils, and others which 
should continue to produce and survive 
competition for many years. These are pre- 
ferred quail, wild turkey, and grouse foods, 
and are used extensively, while green, by 
rabbits. Many shrubs, trees, and vines offer 
long-term production of choice foods for 
game. The nut trees, oaks, dogwoods, vibur- 
hums, apples, hawthornes, grapes, bittersweet, 
greenbriers, and many other wild and do- 
mesticated varieties furnish sustenance for 

| game species. A scattering of these in 
mountainous areas are necessary for high 
grouse and wild turkey populations, and aid 
substantially in the nutrition of deer and 
and squirrels. The vines and smaller shrubs, 
the oaks producing smaller acorns, and the 
legumes mentioned above supply both food 
and cover for quail and cottontails. 

To summarize, the greatest need in highly- 
cultivated regions is cover, and the prime 
requisite on marginal, sub-marginal, and 
forest land is food. Any supplement to the 
quantity or quality of these indispensable 
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constituents to wildlife habitat is nearly 
certain to increase the carrying capacity 
of the land, and, in turn, to assure better 
hunting and more enjoyable recreation for 
the participants of the sport. 


All of the discussion, thus far, has been 
concerned with the direct increase of the 
amount of game by one means or another. 
Now let us consider another alternative 
which should contribute toward the real- 
ization of our purpose as set forth in the 
introduction—to increase the amount of 
game which can be cropped by the hunters, 
and to preserve and maintain a breeding 
stock capable of producing this shootable 
surplus for each successive season. This 
alternative is to decrease the hunting pres- 
sure. How can this be accomplished? In 
three ways: (1) by curtailing the seasons 
and bag limits, (2) by better dispersal of 
hunters over the state, and (3) by “buffer” 
sports. 

The further curtailment of seasons and 
bag limits is not desirable, because it would, 
in the one case, defeat the real purpose of 
the sport of hunting, eg., outdoor recrea- 
tion. The greatest good is accomplished 
when there is an incentive, or “excuse,” for 
the sportsman to get out into the fields and 
forests. His hunting year should cover all of 
the colder months, but because the game 
would not be able to withstand such pres- 
sure, he must turn to predatory or other 
non-protected animals for any extension of 
his sport beyond the regular game seasons. 
Significant reductions of the upland game 
bag limits would nearly eliminate shooting, 
and cause much dissatisfaction among those 
who annually buy a license for the privi- 
lege of hunting. 


The dispersal of hunters offers real hope 
for a betterment of hunting conditions as 
they exist today. The 500,000, or more, small 
game hunters in Pennsylvania are confining 
most of their efforts to about fifty per cent 
of the total available hunting territory in 
the state. Much of the mountain land in the 
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central and northern part of Pennsylvania 
is comparatively untouched, even though it 
supports large numbers of ruffed grouse, wild 
turkeys, gray and black squirrels, and snow- 
shoe hares. Except for the influx during 
deer and bear seasons, only a small per- 
centage of this vast territory is utilized. 
Mountain hunting is likely to be even more 
gratifying than field hunting for most per- 
sons, because the comparative solitude of the 
primitive and scenic surroundings has an 
esthetic appeal not associated with land 
which everywhere shows the effects of 
man and his civilization. There may be 
greater content, because much of this land 
is publicly owned, and little of the remainder 
is posted. The knowledge that one is safe 
from censure by some irate landowner, no 
matter how far or in which direction he 
walks, contributes much toward “happy 
hunting.” And because the area is so great, 
and competition so light, the success of the 
hunt, measured in terms of shooting or game 
bagged, is not unlikely to surpass that of 
farm land, particularly after the “big kill” 
of the first few days of the season. Small 
game hunting in the heavily wooded areas 
of the state during November gives the big 
game hunter a knowledge of terrain and 
animal densities which should be of no little 
value during the subsequent bear er deer 
seasons. Even the fisherman can benefit by 
scouting the mountain streams at this time 
of the year, because the trout are spawning 
and are more conspicuous than usual. Try 
a day, or several days, of this unhurried, 
carefree, peaceful hunting next season, and 
learn the real meaning of outdoor recrea- 
tion. Leave the rush, tension, and physical 
danger of massed field hunting for the “meat 
hunters” whose only desire is to “kill the 
limit,” and who has lost, or has never known, 
the true value of the sport of hunting. 


The past forty or fifty years have seen 
remarkable changes which have, in many 
cases, adversely affected the prosperity or 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Good agriculture practices such as contour planting helps increase both crop and wild- 


life yields. 
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PRACTICAL ACCURACY—from Page 16 





the casual one, who is inclined to take it for granted, and who 
because of an inaccurate or improperly sighted rifle, poor sights 
and lack of practice, is likely to return home without a buck. 
Or worse yet, allow a wounded animal to die a lingering death. 

Now to get down to the meat of this article, just what is practical 
accuracy? - 

I'm going to define it as the combination of rifle, sights, am- 
munition and shooter which will consistently group its shots within 
the vital area of the game hunted at the longest range ordinarily 
encountered. To the squirrel hunter this means that he should be 
able to keep his shots within about an inch at 75 feet, and to the 
eastern deer hunter, six inches at 100 yards. 

Although these standards are extremely liberal, it is surprising 
how many hunters can’t meet them, even under ideal conditions. 
The most common reason probably is lack of shooting ability on 
the part of the man behind the gun, and the next frequent very 
likely is poor sights. The third reason is an inaccurate rifle. 

Here we have the three chief reasons for missing, and they run 
hand in glove. The man who doesn’t bother to learn the funda- 
mentals of rifle shooting usually is the one who has an inaccurate 
rifle equipped with poor sights. Once he becomes interested in a 
higher percentage of hits, it won’t be long before he has a gun 
capable of the accuracy he requires and sights that will enable 
him to take advantage of what the gun can do. 

Virtually any modern rifle in good condition is capable of ac- 
euracy this good, and some of them will do a great deal better. 
The sights with which they are equipped are something else again. 
Good accuracy simply isn’t possible with the open sights found on 
all too many hunting rifles, both large- and small-bore, and when 
you couple inaccurate sights with a badly worn, pitted or metal- 
fouled barrel you have a rifle that won’t even measure up to the 
liberal definition of practical accuracy given a few paragraphs 
back. 

Open sights are fast, and possibly they are better than any other 
for some shooters for quick shooting at short range, but they are 


affected too much by light conditions and directions, and place such 


a burden on the eye, which must attempt to focus on objects at 
three distances at the same time, that the average man can’t do 
satisfactory work with them. 

A telescopic sight virtually elimininates errors of aiming, and 
it is essential if one is to get the best out of a fine, modern bolt- 
action rifle for big game in the West, or for chuck and crow 
shooting at long range, but for our practical hunting accuracy an 
aperture rear sight with either a bead or post front sight will 
qualify. 

As to speed, I am inclined to think that a large aperture rear 
sight coupled with a large, highly visible gold or red bead front 
sight, gives all the speed anyone is likely to need. And the 
combination certainly will come closer to giving the accuracy of 
which the rifle is capable than any combination of open sights. 

Many hunters upon first meeting the “peep” sight make the 
mistake of attempting to use is the same way as they do an open 
rear sight. That is wrong. Don’t try to draw the bead down into 
the bottom of the little circle. Don’t even attempt to see the rear 
sight. Look through it and forget about it and concentrate on 
putting the bead where you want your bullet to hit. 

The optical superiority of the aperture rear sight over the open 
sight can be demonstrated without moving out of your chair. Hold 
your open hand about a foot in front of your face. Look at it 
closely. Now attempt to see a picture on the wall across the room 
at the same time. The focus of your eyes will shift to the picture. 
When you change it back to your hand the picture will become 
fuzzy. Try as you will, you can’t get your hand and the picture 
in sharp focus at the same time. 

Now hold up one finger at arms length toward the picture. Both 
it and the finger are in sharp focus, particularly if you close one 
eye. This is the effect you get when you use an aperture rear 
sight. The front bead takes the place of your finger and the target 
takes the place of the picture, and both are far enough from your 
eye that they are in sharp focus. 

With any modern rifle in good condition, fitted with either a 
receiver or tang aperture sight, you are assured of practical hunt- 
ing accuracy—provided you do your part. If a man wants to 
improve he has to know that every miss is his own fault. You 
can’t shoot a gun that’s “just as apt to hit where you aim as 
anywhere else” and expect to make much headway toward be- 
coming a good shot. 


COMMISSION’S POLICIES ON TIMBER REMOVAL—from Page 11 





dusting places for grouse. These are neces- 
sary for good management, and should be 
provided as in the past, using every possible 
precaution so that forest fires will not re- 
sult. 


Summation 


In view of the foregoing facts you are in- 
structed to: 

1. Plan all proposed timber sales and other 
cuttings in order to obtain uneven aged for- 
ests and conduct the operations in such 
manner as to prevent soil erosion. 

2. Avoid at all times large clear cutting 
operations. 

3. Give careful consideration to the five 
factors mentioned herein before recommend- 
ing work of this kind. 

4. Set rigid diameter limits and reserve 
“den” and “wolf” trees as well as a sufficient 
number of good and cover trees and shrubs 
of all species needed properly to provide 
for the requirements of the wildlife in the 
area concerned. 

5. Recommend bulldozer operations only 
where required for the purposes mentioned 
herein. 

6. Never plan or conduct burnings except 
for small grouse dusting spots. 


Succulent ground growth quickly springs up after release 





cuttings are made. 
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TOO MANY HUNTERS—TOO LITTLE GAME—from Page 29 





security of wildlife populations. During the 
“horse and buggy days,” the city and town 
hunter was restricted to the short distance 
he could travel on foot, by buggy, or by 
trolley, and, consequently, only a compar- 
atively small area surrounding the town was 
hunted to any extent. This meant that the 
much larger acreages lying beyond the 
periphery of this small circle acted as a 
constant propagation area which yearly sup- 
plied the hunted territory with an abund- 
ance of game. The combination of automo- 
biles and good roads now permits the ex- 
ploitation of all good game coverts, and 
there are no longer “feeder areas,” except 
a few small holdings upon which no hunting 
is permitted. The number of hunters has 
increased markedly in the past fifty years, 
and competition for the harvestable supply 
of game has become ever greater. On the 
average, an individual has more money and 
leisure time than formerly, and he can 
afford to travel long distances in search of 
good hunting and can spend more days in 
the field. Modern guns and ammunition 
have made the present-day hunter a more 
efficient killer, which means that less game 
is spared for breeding stock or to provide 
sport for another day or another hunter. 
The change in agricultural practices and 
concepts of the past half century have been 
deleterious to most farm game _ species. 
Dairy farming, with its large acreages of 
pasture, grazed woodlots, clean cut corn 
fields, extensive tracts of winter wheat, and 
miles of closely cropped hay meadows and 
grain stubbles, eliminates practically all de- 
sirable game habitat. Up-to-date clean 
farming has been not only responsible for 
the passing of the fence row, but also has 
reduced the value of crop lands for game. 
Grain stubbles with knee-high ragweed are 
seldom seen, and cornfields in which the 
ground is smothered with foxtail are the 


exception rather than the rule. The presence, 
or lack, of weedy fields of standing corn 
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oftentimes is the deciding factor in ring- 
necked pheasant establishment and main- 
tenance. 


The wise man who ponders these evolu- 
tionary changes will realize that the “good 
old days” are gone, and will adopt certain 
substitutes which will at least partially re- 
place his diminished gunning on upland 
game. He may be surprised to find that 
these “buffer sports” are not poor substi- 
tutes, but are often more fascinating than 
the more conventional forms of hunting. 
And why not? In the spring, a good crow 
caller can easily shoot two, three, or more 
boxes of shells in a day at turning, twisting, 
diving targets that are harder to hit than 
most field game birds. Besides that, it is a 
sport that last several months in any part 
of the state, and the year round in the more 
southern counties. Such shooting, or any- 
thing remotely resembling it, cannot be 
duplicated with game during the open sea- 
son. Fox trapping appeals to nearly any- 
one who is thoroughly exposed to its in- 
tricacies, and, once he has caught his first 
fox, the new trapper joins the “I done it” 
club, the members of which experience real 
and lasting pleasures in the energetic and 
healthful pastime of matching their intelli- 
gence with that of the fox. Those who follow 
the hounds are similarly rewarded. During 
the coldest winter months, when nearly 
every other fishing and hunting activity is 
at a minimum, fox chasing takes the spot- 
light. Fox hunting combines all the vigor- 
ous exercise and thrill of deer hunting, plus 
the music of the hounds and even a mone- 
tary award for “expense money.” Other, less 
well known, kinds of shooting offer those 
who become acquainted with their peculi- 
arities many extra days of fun and shooting 
practice. Shooting vagrant pigeons at farmer’s 
barns (they'll usually give you permission), 
calling great horned owls at dusk, “squeak- 
ing” foxes and hawks, hunting fox dens 
or crow nests in spring, and shooting rats 
at city or town garbage dumps with .22 
rifles or revolvers, all provide good enter- 
tainment. And, at the same time, the indi- 
viduals who indulge in these “extracurri- 
cular” forms of shooting are accomplishing 
much toward the control of serious preda- 
tors and pests, and helping themselves by 
helping the game. 

Yes, the wise outdoorsman demonstrates 
his versatility and wisdom by adopting two 


or three of these less common forms of 
shooting and pursuing them with all the 
vigor and enthusiasm he would show if 
he were grouse or deer hunting. The con- 
tented hunter is the man who emphasizes 
the companionship or fellowship of the day, 
who sees, and revels in, the great outdoors, 
its sounds, its smells, and its contrast to his 
restricted existence in town or city, and 
to whom the weight in the game bag is 
merely incidental to more-valued benefits— 
mental relaxation, spiritual rejuvenation, 
and a glowing inner contentment. Contrast 
him with the “meat hunter” who returns 
home sullen and morose because he failed 
to get the limit, who has lost the respect of 
his hunting companions, and who, because of 
his greediness, has not had time to perceive 
the wonders of nature nor to recognize its 
stimulations and inspirations. Let us make 
hunting less a sport of “killing” and more a 
sport of “partaking.” Even when game is 
not plentiful, there is always a superabund- 
ance of scenic beauty, fresh air, sunshine, 
healthful exercise, and companionship for 
all of those who are willing to share it, and 
it is the combination of these things, not kill- 
ing, which makes hunting the most popular 
of all outdoor sports. Happy hunting! 


LYCOMING SPORTSMEN 

(Continued from Page 20) 
Frank E. Plankenhorn, the Penn Garment 
Company, the Plankenhorn Braid Works and 
employes will assume entire responsibility 
for this project, spending approximately $5,- 
000 to afford excellent picnic facilities at the 
center. 

Then W. Herbert Poff and Harders Sport- 
ing Goods Company, after having already in- 
stalled one blue rock trap, offered to finance 
the installation of two additional traps, thus 
making a gift of $1,000. 

Development of a light bore rifle and pistol 
range was taken over by Charles Ziman, the 
International Furniture Company and em- 
ployes. This, too, represents a contribution 
of $1,000. 


I. Brickman, of the Sylvania Products 


Company, offered to put in bait and fly cast- 
ing areas and will spend $500 to make them 
the best obtainable. 
An archery range and equipment is to be 
donated by L. J. Leonard, president of the 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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1. Angry or insane 
4. Pertaining to punishment 


. Fish spear 

. Unfold (Poet.) 

. Wear away 

. Soft drink 

. Confederate General 
. South American Mount- 
ains 

. By 

. Mistakes 

. Brook 

. Post Script (Abbr.) 

. Pig pen (old English) 
. Deer’s skin 

. Small fruit (plural) 

. Poetical form 

. Anger 

. Land measure 

. Resident of best hunting 
state in U.S.A. 

. Give relief 

. A color 

. Worm 

. More drowsy 

. Squirrel’s home 

. Portal 

. Thus 

- Open hunting period 
. Measure of. time 

. Frying utensil 

. Spring songbird 

. Male child 

. Employ 

. Growing out 

. Sik worm 

. Unused 

. Rejuvenate 

. Safe color for hunters 


Down 
1. Burrowing anima) 
2. One who imitates 
3. Pennsylvania's best 
game animal 
4. Fruit (plural) 
5. Sea eagles 


. Bow the head 
. Famous hymn, 


Fideles 


. Man’s name 

. Yawn 

. Mental picture 

. Micro-organism 

. Same as 12 across 
. Raced again 

. Protect from the weather 
. Aspirations 

. Perfect 

. Thick 

. Whimper 

. Colder 

. Expunge 

. Good judgment 

. Exists 

. Requires 

. Variant (Abbr.) 
. Indefinite article 
. More indigent 

. Oil of violet 

. Unit of weight 

. Tendon 

. Twirled, as a top 
. Comfort 


Again 
Small insect 


. Employer 

. Ripped 

. Girl’s name 
. Forbid 








ANSWERS TO..4LAST MONTH'S PUZZLE 
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ANSWERS TO ‘WHAT'S WRO 


:. Curlews do not have webbed feet. 
taking 


2. Ducks, when off, rise AGAINST t 
wind. 


3. Chipmunks are underground (in hit 
tion) from October to March. 

4. Giraffes occur only in Africa; there 
no tigers in Africa. e two species ' 
therefore, not be a in an accurate p 
ture of natural his m 


MY MOST HARROWING 
EXPERIENCE 


(Continued from Page 27) 

In due course, we bailed enough wat 
out to allow Walstead and me to climh 
into the boat and work from the inside, ang 
finally we pulled the doctor, Tom and the 
motion picture camera in with us. Usiz 
the two pieces of bamboo for our paddle 
we headed for shore. bi 

After an hour of paddling, we reached” 
a point outside the breakers off the desolate 
beach, several miles north of the ri 
where we had overturned, and here 
lashed Tom to a crosspiece of the boat ar 
the camera to another. With the doct 
in the bow and I in the stern and Walstead 
acting as balance, we rode through the high 
breakers successfully, and landed on f 
beach. ; 

After hauling our boat to safety, 
walked the beach until we reached a native) 
hut where a Honduraneo woman took wi 
in for the night, but before we reached f 
hut, two fins had kept pace with us a few 
feet off shore, as if to remind us of 
fate of poor Cacho. 


LYCOMING SPORTSMEN 
(Continued from Page 31) 
Leonard Furniture Company, of Montgom=) 
ery, Pa. Along with this went free méem=7 
berships in the Consolidated Sportsmen for” 
all employes of the company. This is another | 
$500 project. = 

Building of a standard baseball diamond | 
is an undertaking of Alfred DiCenso, presi= ¥ 
dent of the Syntex Fabrics Company, as a 
memorial to the employes of that concern 
who served in World War II. At least $1,000 ~ 
will be spent in providing ball playing fa-" ; 
cilities. : 

Horseshoe and quoit courts, 40 in numbeai i 
are underwritten by the Culler Furniture © 
Company, manufacturers of chairs and tables, — 
The equipment will be made at the Culler 3 
plant and installed during Saturday outings 
of the office force and factory employes. 
Three hundred fifty dollars will pe thus con- ~ 
tributed 

Among other projects which are pending ~ 
and for which sponsors are virtually assured — 
are a fully equipped ringneck pheasant rais~+ — 
ing area, including buildings and pens — 
capable of accommodating 2,000 ringnecks — 
annually. This will cost $2,000. 

Bathing facilities of a sandy beach and 
bath houses—a $6,000 undertaking—A large — 
bore rifle range at a cost of perhaps $750, a — 
“running deer” range costing $400, and & 
concession stand at $1,000 are in sight. z 

Other long range developments probably 
not to be undertaken this year but definitely — 
slated for the Memorial Grounds are tobog- 
gan and ski courses and an outdoor skating 
rink. Also, the large farm barn will be con- 
verted into a pavilion for square dances, 
other indoor activities, and meal-serving pur- 
poses. 
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Center County last season. 2. Emory J. Wilson, left, with 8- foxes. Left to right: Joe Balazs, Aultman, who took 12; Miller 
pointer, Clair Smee, and Kenneth Wilson, right, with 11-pointer. Bickford, McIntyre, 14; and Joe Rochella, 10, Aultman. 8. Lucky 
The lucky hunters are from Shermansdale. 3. A nice season’s trio and some fine bucks. Left to right: Kenneth Baldwin, 6- 
catch by Arnie DeVoe, Cambridge Springs. 4. Lucky camp point; Ralph E. Barnett, 6-point; and Wayne O. Hay, 8-point. 
hunters. 5. Vincent Connavale, Boothwyn, with Snowy Owl he 9. John Bycock, Joe and Stanley Petroski, Plymouth, with three 
killed with rabbit in its talons. 6. Cabin in the woods built by day’s bag. 


1. Marvin M. Moreav, Karthaus, with 23 pounder killed in Edward Trapper and Roy Kurtz, aay 7. A nice catch of 
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SEND YOUR ORDER FOR ONE OR MORE TO THE 
GAME COMMISSION, HARRISBURG. NOW. (Stamps not acceptable.) 





